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A  Data-flow  Environment  for  Interactive  Graphics 

Paul  E.  Haeberli 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  California  94043 


ABSTRACT 

Operating  system  extensions  are  described  that  allow  programs  to  be  combined  in 
a  flexible  and  powerful  way.  A  data-flow  manager  is  developed  to  control  the  flow  of 
data  between  processes.  This  system  provides  a  method  for  the  dynamic  interconnection 
of  processes  running  under  a  window  manager.  The  interconnection  of  processes  may  be 
edited  interactively,  and  no  limitations  are  placed  on  the  structure  of  process  interconnec¬ 
tion.  This  environment  encourages  the  creation  of  simple,  modular  tools  that  work  well 
together. 


1.  Summary 

The  primary  motivation  for  this  work  was  the  growing  complexity  of  interactive  programs  running 
on  the  IRIS  workstation.  The  IRIS  workstation  consists  of  a  68020  processor  with  memory,  disk,  Ethernet, 
and  custom  graphics  hardware. 


Many  programs  require  that  an  object  be  viewed  with  different  rotations  and  scale.  Significant  work 
was  needed  to  parse  mouse  movements,  and  generate  proper  views  of  the  object.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
desired  that  interaction  be  expanded  to  allow  a  sequence  of  views  to  be  saved  or  replayed,  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  controls  over  illumination  direction  also  be  provided.  The  thought  of  even  more  complex  interaction 
handlers  was  unattractive.  This  motivated  work  to  develop  a  more  synergetic  environment  where  specific 
tools  could  be  used  to  change  and  record  views  of  objects,  and  their  illumination. 

The  following  material  was  used  in  a  presentation  describing  this  environment. 
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Synergy 


Synergy  means  the  behavior  of  whole  systems 
that  is  unpredicted  by  the  behavior  of 
their  parts  taken  separately. 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller 
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It's  a  Nezu  World! 


The  current  generation  of  graphics  systems  differ  greatly 
from  the  conventional  ascii  terminal. 

The  current  hardware  is  more  advanced  than 
the  software  running  on  it. 

We  must  design  systems  that  take  advantage 
of  this  new  technology. 
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Applications  of  pipes 


Great  for  doing  processing  that  maps 

into  a  pipeline 


Model  breaks  down  if  we  want  to  modify 
the  function  of  one  component  of  a  pipe, 
or  alter  the  flow  of  data. 
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Problems  with  Unix  Pipes 


Unix  Pipes 

One  input  and  one  output 

Fan-in  is  1  and  fan-out  is  1 

Interconnection  is  static 

No  interactive  control  of  pipe  components 


General  Data  Flow- 

Multiple  inputs  and  multiple  outputs 
Fan-in  more  than  1  and  fan-out  more  than  1 
Interconnection  is  dynamic 
Interactive  control  of  component  processes 
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A  Spreadsheet 
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A  Graphic  Synthesizer 
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tape  -  record  and  playback  a  series  of  objects 
VIEW 


T 


0=9 
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DESCRIPTION 

Tape  allows  a  series  of  objects  to  be  recorded  for 
future  play  back.  This  tool  can  be  used  to  record 
a  series  of  views,  or  a  series  of  geometric  objects. 

Tape  has  two  input  ports:  one  for  the  input  object 
stream,  and  one  for  a  parameter  p  which  may  be  used 
to  seek  on  the  tape.  The  output  port  is  used  to 
transmit  the  contents  of  the  tape  when  playing,  or 
looping. 
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NAME 


curved  -  edit  a  2  dimensional  set  of  lines 
VIEW 


oot' 


DESCRIPTION 

Curved  allows  planar  points,  lines  and  polygons  to  be 
edited  interactively.  It  has  one  input  port  and  one 
output  port  for  the  curve  being  edited.  The  curve  is 
represented  in  ascii  model  format 
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NAME 


viewed  -  edit  a  set  of  transformations 
VIEW 


DESCRIPTION 

Viewed  consists  of  a  set  of  sliders  that  may  be  used 
to  control  rotation,  translation,  and  scale  of  geometric 
objects.  It  has  one  output  port  for  the  cimrent  set  of 
transformation  commands.  The  output  is  represented  in 
ascii  model  format. 
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Features  of  this  Environment 


Allows  General  Connection  Of  Processes 

Connections  are  Under  User  Control 
Connections  are  Unidirectional 
Connections  are  Typed 

Messages  are  Synchronous 
Messages  are  Multicast 
Messages  are  Variable  Sized 
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A  Low  Cost  Graphics  Workstation* 


Spencer  W.  Thomas 
Computer  Science  Dept. 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 
USA 


Abstract 

The  Apple  Macintosh  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  low-cost,  multi-function  graphics  workstation.  It  provides  multiple 
graphics  and  text  editing  windows,  with  local  3-D  display  lists  and  transformations.  The  workstation  is  used  as  a 
front-end  interface  to  the  Alpha_l  geometric  modeling  system,  but  can  be  easily  driven  by  other  graphics 
applications. 


Copyright®  1986 


*  This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (DCR-8341796  and  MCS-8121750),  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DAAKl  1-84-K-0017),  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
(N00014-82-K-0351).  All  opinions,  findings,  conclusions  or  recommendations  expressed  in  this  document  are  those 
of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 
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1.  Introduction 

The  AJpha_l  project  at  the  University  of  Utah  is  engaged  in  developing  a  computer-aided  solid  modeling 
system  [4,  3].  The  core  of  the  system  is  a  lisp  based  geometric  editor  called  ShapeEdit  (Figure  1).  ShapeEdit 
supports  a  number  of  graphics  displays,  ranging  from  Evans  and  Sutherland  PS300  and  Silicon  Graphics  Iris  to 
Apollo  bitmap  displays.  However  all  of  these  displays  are  relatively  expensive,  and  are  generally  only  found  in  the 
context  of  a  large  installation.  It  was  felt  that  a  low-cost  graphics  display  that  would  be  portable,  and  could  be  used 
"at  home",  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  available  repertoire.  If  the  display  were  to  be  the  sole  interface  berxeen 
the  user  and  ShapeEdit,  it  should  also  support  a  local  text-editing  functionality  and  a  file-transfer  capability. 


Figure  1.  The  Alpha_l  Solid  Modeling  System 

The  availability  of  the  Apple  Macintosh,  a  low-cost  computer  with  reasonably  high-resolution  bitmap  graphics, 
prompted  an  investigation  into  its  suitability  as  such  a  graphics  workstation.  The  Macintosh  multiwindow  user 
interface  was  similar  to  the  most  common  mode  of  ShapeEdit  operation  -  running  it  as  a  subprocess  of  a  window 
based  text  editor,  with  multiple  text  editing  windows,  a  transcript  window  with  history,  and  multiple  graphics 
windows.  Figure  2  shows  the  current  model  of  interaction  with  ShapeEdit.  The  part  being  designed  is  described  by 
writing,  statements  in  a  programming  language.  While  is  a  powerful  description  technique,  it  is  not  very  "user- 
friendly".  Work  is  currently  underway  to  provide  a  graphical  interface  in  addition  to  the  current  programming 
interface.  Thus,  the  workstation  should  provide  graphical  input  facilities,  including  simulation  of  locator,  valuator, 
button  or  menu,  and  pick  inputs.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  Apple  Macintosh  can  meet  the  goals  of 
providing  a  low  cost,  medium  pjerformance  3-D  graphics  workstation. 
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Window  Manaoer/Editor 


Geometric  Editor 
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2.  Design  Goals 

The  major  design  goal  for  the  project  was  to  provide  a  graphics  workstation  with  a  3-D  hierarchical,  editable 
display  structure  and  local  viewing  transformations.  Such  a  display  structure  conforms  to  the  internal  geometric 
model  maintained  by  ShapeEdit,  and  allows  for  a  minimum  amount  of  information  to  be  transmitted  over  the  serial 
link  between  the  host  computer  and  the  Mac.  The  Mac  should  be  able  to  do  some  sort  of  graphical  input  processing, 
including  the  ability  pick  objects  from  the  display.  A  lesser  goal  was  to  provide  compatibility  with  the  proposed 
Programmers  Hierarchical  Interactive  Graphics  Standard  (PHIGS)  [1],  to  the  extent  that  a  PHIGS  driver  for  the  Mac 
workstation  could  be  easily  written. 

An  example  of  the  3-D  display  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Objects  may  be  added  to  the  display  structure 
without  being  displayed;  only  objects  in  a  window  are  visible.  Instance  objects  (graphical  primitives)  may  be 
transformed  and  grouped  into  higher-level  objects.  The  only  constraint  on  the  display  structure  is  that  it  must  be  an 
acyclic  directed  graph  (no  loops  are  allowed,  for  obvious  reasons).  An  unfortunate  implication  of  this  structure  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cache  a  pre-transformed  display  representation  without  completely  flattening  the  DAG.  A 
particular  instance  of  a  displayed  object  on  the  screen  corresponds  to  a  path  through  the  display  structure,  any 
modification  to  part  of  the  structure  requires  traversing  the  entire  structure  to  regenerate  the  display. 

The  workstation  will  provide  some  graphics  primitives  not  supported  by  most  graphics  displays:  B-spline  curves 
and  surfaces,  and  infinite  extent  lines  and  planes.  B-splines  will  be  provided  because  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
Alpha  1  system.  Allowing  the  host  to  transmit  the  B-spline  coefficients  can  significantly  reduce  the  time  required 
to  download  an  image.  The  user  may  also  modify  the  display  mode  locally  from  a  rough,  quick  approximation  to  a 
fine,  but  slow  image  of  the  curve  or  surface.  Lines  and  planes  are  used  as  construction  operators  by  ShapeEdit,  and 
on  all  current  displays  must  be  drawn  as  line  segments  or  rectangular  meshes*.  If  the  screen  image  is  rescaled,  the 
endpoints  become  visible,  and  the  illusion  of  an  infinite  line  or  plane  is  lost  However,  the  routines  that  traverse  the 
display  list  and  compute  the  true  display  can  compensate  for  any  viewing  transformation  automatically,  and  properly 
clip  the  line  or  plane  to  the  viewport  boundaries. 

In  addition,  local  text  editing  and  a  transcript  window  were  to  be  provided  to  support  the  programming  interface. 
Data  in  a  text  window  should  be  able  to  be  sent  to  the  ShapeEdit  program  on  the  host.  Non-graphical  output  from 
ShapeEdit  will  be  displayed  in  the  transcript  window,  which  should  maintain  some  history.  This  configuration  is 
shown  in  Figure  4. 

Finally,  most  of  the  code  written  for  the  Macintosh  implementation  should  be  usable  on  other  bitmap  display 
devices,  such  as  Apollo  (the  current  Apollo  implementation  supports  a  much  simpler  display  list  model).  Sun, 
VaxStation,  etc.  This  goal  is  easily  met  by  proper  modular  program  design. 


3.  Macintosh  Implementation 

A  preliminary  version  has  been  written,  incorporating  only  a  single  text  editing  window  and  a  single  graphics 
window,  and  rudimentary  communications  facilities,  but  implementing  the  full  3-D  display  list  and  viewing 
operations.  The  graphics  is  fast  enough  that  redisplay  of  a  complex  object,  such  as  that  shown  in  Figure  5,  takes  a 
few  seconds.  Simple  objects  with  a  few  tens  of  vectors  can  be  redrawn  in  "real  time".  This  is  acceptable 
performance,  and  is  in  line  with  prior  expectations.  The  code  is  all  written  in  C,  and  Macintosh-specific  functions 
have  been  strictly  isolated  from  machine-independent  functions. 

3-D  line  drawings  on  a  bitmap  display  with  no  hidden  lines  removed  can  be  difficult  to  interprec  One  feature  of  a 


'Anyone  who  has  a  beUer  way  lo  display  a  plane,  please  tell  me. 
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Figure  5.  Sample  screen  display 

graphics  display  that  can  aid  perception  of  3-D  shape,  and  that  can  be  used  to  disambiguate  back  and  front,  is  depth 
cueing.  Experimentation  has  shown  that  a  single  "bit"  of  depth  information  greatly  enhances  perception  of  depth  on 
a  bitmap  display.  This  can  be  easily  provided  by  using  a  dotted  line  style  for  all  line  segments  behind  the  Z=0  plane 
of  the  display. 

Local  viewing  transformations  are  provided  by  an  "adjuster"  window.  At  the  moment,  all  transformations  are 
implemented  by  incremental  sliders,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  Each  slider  provides  a  transformation  in  the  screen 
coordinate  system.  That  is,  all  rotations  occur  about  the  X,  Y,  and  Z  axes  of  the  window  (the  origin  is  always 
centered  in  the  window),  and  translations  similarly  are  always  parallel  to  the  window  coordinate  axes.  After 
selecting  a  slider  and  moving  its  "thumb",  when  the  user  releases  the  mouse  button,  the  view  in  the  graphics  window 
is  immediately  updated,  and  the  thumb  returns  to  the  center  of  the  slider.  The  scaling  slider  has  a  logarithmic  scale, 
so  that  two  clicks  at  a  given  position  on  the  slider  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  a  single  click  twice  as  far  from  the 
center.  At  some  point,  the  slider  model  will  probably  be  replaced  by  more  intuitive  controls,  especially  for  rotation. 
The  adjuster  controls  may  also  be  integrated  into  each  graphics  window. 

All  arithmetic  is  done  using  fixed  point  operations  to  avoid  the  slow  speed  of  floating  point  emulation.  The 
Macintosh  Toolbox  provides  a  set  of  operations  on  32  bit  fixed  point  numbers,  omitting  only  division.  The  multiple 
precision  division  algorithm  from  Knuth,  Volume  2  [2]  was  used  to  fill  this  lack.  The  algorithm  was  modified 
slightly  to  produce  results  with  a  properly  placed  binary  point,  and  was  optimized  for  the  case  where  the  dividend 
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has  only  2  (16  bit)  digits. 


It  was  decided  to  use  existing  Macintosh  file  transfer  programs  (e.g.  MacTerminal),  and  to  not  provide  a  separate 
file  transfer  protocol.  A  trivial  file  transfer  capability  for  small  text  files  is  provided  by  the  transcript  window.  A 
file  can  be  listed  into  the  transcript,  then  selected  and  copied  into  a  text  edit  window.  A  possible  alternative  would 
be  to  use  a  file  transfer  desk  accessory,  although  competition  for  the  serial  line  might  prove  a  problem. 

The  serial  interface  is  treated  as  a  7  bit  path  to  avoid  problems  inherent  in  8-bit  output  and  input  on  various 
computer  systems.  Graphics  operations  are  currently  implemented  as  escape  sequences,  and  contain  only  ASCII 
codes  from  space  (32)  to  rubout  or  DEL  (127).  In  particular,  a  newline  sequence  will  terminate  an  escape  sequence. 
This  allows  for  easy  resynchronization  if  characters  are  lost  or  if  line  noise  intrudes.  A  more  sophisticated  protocol 
that  can  recover  from  errors  is  planned  for  a  future  version.  This  is  especially  important  if  the  workstation  is  to  be 
used  over  a  high  speed  modem  connection,  to  eliminate  the  adverse  effects  of  random  line  noise.  By  making  the 
size  of  individual  escape  sequences  (packets)  small  enough  that  a  write  of  a  single  packet  is  treated  as  an  atomic 
operation  by  the  operating  system,  programs  such  as  biff  and  write  can  be  prevented  from  inserting  their  output  into 
the  middle  of  packets. 

The  host  computer  transforms  its  floating  point  numbers  to  the  32  bit  fixed  point  representation,  and  must  then 
encode  them  for  transmission.  There  are  fewer  than  7  bits  available  per  character.  An  encoding  of  6  bits  per 
character  requires  6  characters  to  send  a  single  number.  However,  this  encoding  sends  only  64  codes  in  each 
character  out  of  the  96  allowed  codes.  By  representing  the  number  in  base  96,  numbers  up  to  96^-1  may  be  sent  in  5 
characters,  increasing  transmission  speed  by  20%.  The  largest  32  bit  number,  2^^-l,  is  less  than  96^.  A  base  96 
encoding  is  easy  to  decode  after  reception,  since  multiplication  by  96  can  be  reduced  to  two  shifts  and  an  add.  If  it 
becomes  desirable  to  not  send  the  DEL  code  as  a  legal  character,  a  base  88  encoding  is  also  possible,  but  requires  3 
shifts  and  adds  per  character  to  reconstruct  the  original  number. 

The  current  implementation  does  not  support  graphical  input.  Valuator  input  can  be  easily  added  by  extending 
the  adjuster  concept,  and  locator  input  can  be  provided  from  the  mouse  position.  Implementation  of  user-specified 
menus  is  planned,  up  to  the  number  of  menus  that  will  fit  on  the  Mac’s  menu  bar.  Selecting  a  menu  item  from  one 
of  these  menus  will  send  a  string  to  the  host  signaling  the  selection.  Finally,  object  picking  is  also  planned,  and  will 
be  implemented  by  a  "hit  detection"  method.  As  the  display  list  is  traversed,  each  primitive  is  checked  to  see  if  it 
crosses  a  small  window  centered  at  the  mouse  position.  If  it  does,  it  is  added  to  the  "hit  list".  Besides  being  able  to 
set  detectability  at  a  group  level,  it  will  be  possible  to  select  hit  detection  on  a  particular  type  of  primitive  (e.g., 
point,  polyline,  curve,  etc.).  Objects  hit  are  identified  by  the  path  from  the  display  list  root  to  the  instance 
containing  the  object. 

4.  Conclusions 

A  preliminary  version  of  a  Macintosh  graphics  workstation  has  been  implemented,  and  shows  satisfactory 
performance.  The  total  code  size  for  this  version  is  about  50k  bytes,  leaving  room  for  large  display  lists  in  a  "Fat 
Mac",  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  space  in  a  Mac  with  only  128K  of  memory.  The  low  cost  of  the  Macintosh 
compared  to  other  3-D  graphics  displays  renders  this  an  attractive  option  for  portable  or  home  use.  The  initial 
version  is  missing  some  planned  features,  including  graphics  input  and  multiple  windows.  These  will  be  included  in 
future  versions.  The  Mac  has  been  added  to  the  "stable"  of  3-D  graphics  workstations. 
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Note:  this  program  will  be  made  available.  Contact  Spencer  Thomas  for  details. 

Email:  thomas@utah-csARPA,  {ihnp4,decvax}!utah-cs!thomas 
Phone:  (801)484-8944 
USmail:  Spencer  W.  Thomas 
Computer  Science  Dept. 

University  of  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 
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MacMix:Mixing  Music  with  a  Mouse 
Adrian  Freed 

22  Sirard  Lane,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901* 


ABSTRACT 


MacMix  is  a  user  interface  running  on  an  Apple  Macintosh  computer,  which  communicates  to 
processes  on  a  UNIX  machine  that  do  the  work  of  mixing  and  playing  files  of  sound.  In 
many  ways  the  architecture  of  MacMix  resembles  that  of  airline  reservation  systems  or  bank 
networks,  where  a  local  terminal  initiates  transactions  on  a  remote  database.  MacMix  difl'ers 
from  these  in  that  the  remote  database  is  physically  close,  and  that  the  graphics  user 
interface  requires  rapid  response  in  bursts  from  the  network.  A  video  tape  is  available 
which  shows  MacMix  in  action.  This  medium  is  much  better  than  the  written  word  for 
communicating  the  details  of  a  graphical  user  interface.  This  paper  will  focus  on  the 
unanticipated  design  and  implementation  problems  of  the  project,  most  of  which  are  related 
to  networking. 

Introduction 

MacMix  was  developed  at  IRCAM,  a  contemporary  music  institute  in  Paris.  Musicians  are 
interested  in  using  computers  to  synthesise,  analyse  and  modify  sounds.  The  process  of  mixing  or 
blending  separate  sounds  together  is  fundamental  and  very  common  in  musical  production  of  all  sorts. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  we  face  with  using  computers  to  manipulate  sound  stem  from  a  simple  fact: 
we  do  not  have  a  very  compact  digital  representation  of  sound.  We  need  roughly  iMbyte  of  space  to 
store  10  seconds  of  hi-fi  qualify  sound.  IRCAM  has  several  Gigabytes  of  on-line  disk  storage  and  a  large 
library  of  sound  on  disk  packs  and  magnetic  tape. 

Most  installations  with  this  amount  of  data  to  store  and  process  have  found  that  a  few,  very 
large,  centralised  systems  are  more  cost  effective  than  a  network  of  distributed  workstations.  This  may 
change  in  the  next  few  years,  but  musicians  seek  tools  today  and  they  are  seduced  by  convenience  and 
efficacity  of  mouse-graphic  based  workstations.  MacMix  attempts  to  give  a  musician  the  control  they 
seek  over  sound  stored  on  a  centralised  system  shared  by  other  musicians.  The  architecture  chosen  was 
to  use  a  popular  mouse-graphics  computer  for  the  user  interface  and  have  it  talk  over  a  network  to 
IRCAM’s  large  sound  file  host  computer. 

There  are  many  such  small  computers  to  choose  from.  We  chose  the  Macintosh  because  it  is 
physically  small,  reliable,  fairly  cheap  and  has  no  noisy  fan.  Fan  noise  is  inconvenient  in  recording 
studios.  It  would  have  perhaps  been  easier  to  use  a  UNIX  workstation,  since  sounds  at  IRCAM  are 
stored  on  large  UNIX  systems  and  off-the-shelf  solutions  exist  for  UNIX  to  UNIX  communication 
problems.  However,  we  will  see  that  the  network  requirements  of  MacMix  are  not  very  cost-effectively 
served  by  such  solutions. 

The  User  is  in  Control 

Users  should  feel  that  they  are  in  control  of  MacMix  and  that  services  requested  from  the  host 
result  from  their  gestures.  This  requirement  led  to  the  single  most  important  feature  of  the 
communication  protocol  between  Macintosh  and  host:  the  Macintosh  is  always  the  master,  the  host  is  a 
slave. 

The  Macintosh  sends  requests  for  service  to  the  host  and  waits  for  one  of  three  kinds  of  responses: 
request  serviced,  request  not  serviced,  and  no  response  at  all.  The  slave  host  computer  only  sends 
messages  to  the  Macintosh  in  response  to  a  request.  It  cannot  request  service  from  the  Macintosh. 

1.  This  work  completed  at  IRCAM.  Electronic  mail  correspondence  to;  seismolircamladrian. 

*  UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  ATT  Bell  Laboratories. 

*  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  McIntosh  Laboratories,  used  by  permission. 
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St&teless  Server 

The  second  requirement  of  the  protocol  is  derived  from  the  observation  that  the  host  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  host  should  not  be  trusted  because  it  is  less  reliable  than  the  Macintosh  and  it  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  user.  It  need  not  even  be  in  the  same  building  or  country  as  the  Macintosh. 

If  the  host  can  not  be  trusted,  MacMix  has  to  behave  coherently  when  requests  are  not  serviced 
and  when  the  host  fails  to  respond.  It  should  also  not  be  too  sensitive  to  errors  resulting  from  a  host 
claiming  it  performed  a  service  when  it  actually  did  not.  These  observations  lead  to  the  use  of  a 
stateless  server  on  the  host.  K  the  host  cannot  be  trusted,  we  should  not  assume  that  it  can  remember 
anything  of  early  requests.  This  means  that  each  request  from  the  Macintosh  has  to  include  all  the 
information  needed  for  it  to  be  completed  by  the  host. 

An  example  of  state  stored  in  the  Macintosh  which  could  have  been  stored  on  the  host  is  the 
current  directory.  All  file  names  sent  from  the  Macintosh  are  also  sent  with  a  directory  path.  Directories 
are  managed  by  the  Macintosh  even  though  their  contents  exist  on  the  host. 

Performance 

In  the  long  term  MacMix  uses  very  little  of  the  available  network  bandwidth.  This  is  because 
much  of  what  the  user  is  doing  is  provided  for  on  the  Macintosh.  Every  few  seconds  MacMix  will  issue  a 
request  for  the  contents  of  a  directory  or  a  few  hundred  samples  in  a  sound  file.  The  performance 
problem  is  that  the  user  will  be  twiddling  their  thumbs  as  soon  as  the  request  is  sent  and  will  not  stop 
twiddling  until  something  changes  on  the  screen  in  function  of  the  hosts  reply  to  the  request.  In  other 
words  latency  is  far  more  important  than  bandwidth  in  this  application. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  networks  used  for  moving  files  and  mail  from  system  to  system.  In 
these  applications  delays  of  minutes  to  hours  may  be  acceptable,  but  there  may  be  a  large  amount  of 
data  involved.  MacMix  requests  are  rarely  longer  than  a  100  characters  and  replies  rarely  more  than  a 
few  thousand  characters. 

Implementation 

MacMix  has  been  successfully  used  with  a  very  simple  communication  protocol  running  on  RS232 
communication  lines  at  19,200  Baud.  The  protocol  is  simple  because  we  made  the  seemingly  rash 
assumption  that  our  communication  lines  were  error  free.  The  protocol  has  no  error-correction.  It  has 
poor  error  detection  facilities,  but  error  recovery  is  very  good  since  the  Macintosh  is  so  suspicious  of  the 
host. 

The  assumption  of  error  free  lines  is  a  good  one,  if  the  lines  are  installed  correctly  and  operate 
over  short  distances.  We  have  only  observed  one  kind  of  error  resulting  from  use  of  these  lines;  total 
failure.  These  errors  occur  for  silly  reasons:  the  cable  is  pulled  from  back  of  the  Macintosh,  someone 
accidentally  unpatches  the  cable  at  the  host,  or  rats  eat  through  the  cable.  Whatever  the  cause,  no 
amount  of  clever  error-correcting  will  repair  the  cable. 

What  if  we  wanted  to  run  MacMix  remotely?  In  France  it  is  cheaper  to  use  a  national  packet¬ 
switching  network  to  access  IRCAM  than  to  use  modems.  This  network  provides  error-free  transmission. 
In  the  USA  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  error-correcting  modems.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  serious 
limitation  as  conventional  1200  baud  modems  are  too  slow  for  this  application. 

Improvements 

Several  tools  would  have  made  implementation  easier  and  more  powerful.  It  is  surprising  that 
UNIX  is  not  already  supplied  with  a  protocol  similar  to  the  one  we  devised.  Many  sites  use  UNIX  to 
down  or  up  load  data  to  other  systems. 

UNIX  System  V  comes  with  the  xt  driver,  which  is  used  to  communicate  with  software  in  the  DMD 
terminal.  Their  protocol  appears  to  be  useful  in  applications  like  MacMix,  but  has  not  been  published. 
Its  main  feature  is  that  it  multiplexes  several  channels  on  a  single  RS232  communication  line.  If  this  was 
available  MacMix  could  control  several  host  computers  simultaneously,  or  users  could  interact  with 
several  UNIX  processes  at  once  on  a  single  Macintosh. 

We  use  XON/XOFF  flow  control  in  both  directions  to  avoid  overflowing  input  buffers  in  the 
Macintosh  and  UNIX  host.  The  UNIX  host  we  are  using,  like  many  available,  finds  it  buffers 
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overflowing  far  more  often  than  necessary.  These  systems  cope  with  data  rates  from  disks  at  least  10 
times  than  those  from  serial  ports.  That  latest  generation  of  UNIX  machines  do  not  appear  to  have  this 
problem. 

The  MacMix  server  process  is  structured  much  like  a  UNIX  shell.  It  parses  a  request.  K  the 
request  makes  sense  it  checks  to  see  if  another  process  is  required  to  perform  the  request.  K  there  is  it 
handles  communication  with  that  process.  If  not  it  fulfills  the  request  directly.  Why  not  use  the  shell? 
Why  did  we  create  our  own  server  process?  The  problem  with  the  shell  is  that  there  is  no  easy  way  a 
program  can  parse  its  output  and  the  output  of  the  programs  it  executes.  This  output  was  designed  for 
human  consumption.  There  is  a  also  a  performance  problem,  as  the  shell  spawns  new  processes  for  each 
user  request.  Our  implementation  spawns  a  single  process  for  each  service  required  and  communicates 
directly  to  these  processes.  There  is  no  overhead  for  process  creation  and  death  and  these  processes  are 
able  to  cache  open  files. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  many  interesting  applications  will  be  structured  the  way  MacMix  is.  We  have 
discussed  some  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  such  a  structure.  The  rewards  of  overcoming  them  are 
hopefully  demonstrated  in  the  video  tape  of  MacMix  in  action. 
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control, 

storage, 
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manipulation 

of  sound  in  recording  studios 
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Why? 


lower  costs 
increase  quality 
reduce  production  time 
reduce  physical  handling 
interesting  challenge 

NEW  AVENUES  OF 
ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION 
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Elaboration: 


Storage  requirements  T 

The  4-minute  rock  song 

4  minutes 
60  seconds/minute 
24  tracks 

100k  bytes/second/track 

=>  676  Megabytes 
+  ECC  and  overhead 
=>  1  Gigabyte 
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Fl^^horation: 


Storage  requirements  II 

Ircam;  contemporary  music 

40  minutes/track 
1 2  tracks 

8  studios 
=>  5  Gigabytes 

or 

20  musicians 
=>80  Gigabytes 
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Flahorat.ion: 


Input./Out.put  performance  T 

Requirements: 

rock: 

32  tracks  is  common 
final  mix:  stereo 
contemporary: 

<16 

final  mix:quacl 

4.2BSD  on  Vax  750  or  780: 

4  channels 

at  32Ksamples/second 
(Industry  standards 
are  48K  and  44. 1 K) 
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Flahoration: 


Input./OiJtput  performance  TT 

Graphics  workstations: 

Sun,  Mac,  Amiga  etc. 

1  million  pixels  to  view 
gigabytes  database 

Networks: 

Ethernet 

2  channels  at  48Ksamples/s 

?Anyone  done  this? 
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A  SOT.TITTON:  MacMix 


The  video  tape: 

for  training  musicians 

poor  quality  standards 
conversion 

notice  the  performance 
(fudged) 
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Hardware  Architecture 


Centralised  storage  and 
processing  of  sound 

->economies  of  scale 

Distributed  control  and 
viewing  station,  e.g.  Macintosh 

->  small 
->  cheap 
->  plentiful 
->  reliable 
->  known 
->  no  fan  (yet) 

R5232  communication  link 

->  cheap 

->  error  free  over 
short  distances 
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Software  Architertiirp 


MacMix  Macintosh  application 
makes  requests  to  host  server 

MacMix  provides  terminal 
emulation  for  host  operations 
not  supported  by  server 

Server  process  sub-contracts 
some  requests  to  mix(1)  and 
play(  1 )  over  a  socket(2)  pair 

Server  uses  caches  to  improve 
performance,  e.g.  envelope  file 
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PC/UNIX  networking 

Stateless  host  server. 

Automated  login  and  validation. 

Latency  is  more  important  than 
burst  or  long  term  throughput. 

A  sh(1 )  for  programs: 
process  startup/exit, 
standard  output  language. 

Simple  public  domain  protocol 
for  multiplexing,  e.g.  xt(4). 

Flow  control  on  UNIX  input  side. 

Flow  much  network  overhead  is 
justified? 
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Conclusion 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  source 
of  difficult  problems  in: 

data  bases 
graphics 

signal  processing 
workstation  architecture 
user  interfaces 
and 
networks 

digital  audio  is  a  place  to  look. 
It  is  also  a  lot  of  fun. 
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BERKELEY  UNIGRAFDC 
A  MODULAR  RENDERING  AND  MODELING 

SYSTEM 


Carlo  H.  Siquin 

Computer  Science  Division 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Computer  Sciences 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA  94720 


ABSTRACT 

Berkeley  UNIGRAFIX  provides  simple  graphics  and  modeling 
capabilities  for  3-dimensional  polyhedral  objects  within  the  UNIX  operating 
system.  It  renders  mechanical  parts  or  geometrical  manifolds  in  the  style 
of  engineering  drawings,  with  visible  edges  displayed  as  solid  lines  and  faces 
shaded  to  enhance  understandability  of  the  drawing,  rather  than  to  make 
the  objects  look  “natural”.  Output  is  primarily  aimed  at  high-resolution 
black-and-white  dot-raster  plotters  but  can  also  be  previewed  on  various 
terminals.  Because  of  the  potentially  large  number  of  pixels  (50  million 
pixels  for  a  3  foot  by  3  foot  Versatec  plot),  the  hidden  face  and  line 
algorithms  are  designed  for  efficiency,  exploiting  scan-line  coherence  as  well 
as  object  coherence. 

The  Berkeley  UNIGRAFIX  system  also  comprises  a  set  of  generator 
programs  that  assist  in  the  creation  of  parameterized  object  descriptions 
such  as  gear  wheels  or  architectural  elements  (staircases,  houses  ...).  There 
are  programs  that  modify  simple  objects  by  truncating  them,  by 
tessellating  their  faces,  or  by  cutting  holes  into  them;  others  place 
pyramids  on  all  faces  or  replace  the  edges  of  the  object  with  thin  prismatic 
solids.  This  set  of  UNIGRAFIX  routines  and  the  associated  data  structures 
form  the  basis  of  a  solid  modeling  environment. 

All  these  programs  are  loosely  tied  together  by  the  UNIX  4.2  BSD 
operating  system  and  by  a  simple  descriptive  ascii  format  for  the 
specification  of  the  geometrical  objects.  This  UNIGRAFIX  object 
description  format  defines  geometry  by  specifying  all  vertex  coordinates, 
and  then  linking  edges  and  faces  to  these  vertices  by  reference.  It  also 
contains  the  necessary  macro  definition  facilities  to  permit  the  description 
of  complicated  scenes  in  a  hierarchical  manner. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

With  the  rapidly  growing  availability  of  price-effective  graphics  terminals  and  work 
stations,  a  graphics  interface  between  man  and  computers  will  soon  be  the  default  rather 
than  the  exception.  Video  games,  home  computers  and  small  business  computers  have 
enhanced  user  expectations  and  have  advanced  the  state  of  the  art  primarily  with  respect 
to  2-dimensional  graphics  utilities.  Sophisticated  (and  expensive)  3-dimensional  graphics 
systems  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  have  mostly  been  reserved  for  dedicated  special- 
purpose  systems.  The  rapidly  growing  academic  and  industrial  community  of  UNIX  users 
needs  access  to  more  graphics  tools  that  run  on  the  general  purpose  graphics  terminals 
typically  used  in  this  environment  or  on  the  emerging  microprocessor-based  workstations. 

To  comply  with  these  needs  and  to  provide  an  educational  experience  for  the  many 
students  interested  in  computer  graphics,  we  have  developed  over  the  last  four  years  a 
modular  graphics  environment  under  the  BSD  4.2  UNIX  operating  system.  Our  efforts 
focused  on  the  design,  representation,  and  rendering  of  mechanical  parts  and  on  the 
creation  of  purely  geometrical  objects  in  3  and  4  dimensions.  We  also  aim  to  provide 
some  utilities  to  be  used  in  the  rapidly  growing  fields  of  robotics  and  computer  vision.  We 
now  have  a  couple  of  graphics  editing  tools,  special  purpose  procedural  object  generators, 
various  object-modifying  filter  programs,  and  general  purpose  rendering  tools. 

Building  such  a  large  and  potentially  heterogeneous  system  at  an  university,  where 
the  period  during  which  a  student  contributes  actively  to  the  project  ranges  from  one  to 
three  years,  has  its  difficulties.  How  do  you  assure  that  the  various  pieces  built  by 
individuals  will  hold  together  and  do  not  become  obsolete  the  moment  the  student  leaves 
the  university  T  One  approach  is  to  produce  a  very  detailed  overall  system  specification  at 
the  beginning  of  the  project,  and  then  fill  in  the  pieces  over  the  years.  However,  in  a  field 
that  moves  as  rapidly  as  the  current  evolution  of  computer  graphics,  this  is  not  practical; 
the  final  system  would  be  obsolete  by  the  time  it  is  completed. 

A  better  way  is  to  create  a  modular  set  of  building  blocks  that  can  be  individually 
developed  at  their  own  paces  and  that  can  be  replaced  by  newer  and  better  modules  as 
these  become  available.  In  this  approach,  the  only  thing  that  needs  to  be  defined  at  an 
early  stage  is  the  “glue”  that  holds  everj^hing  together.  In  our  case  this  was  the  UNIX 
operating  system  at  the  top  level  and  at  a  lower  level  the  UNIGRAFIX  language.  The 
latter  is  an  intermediate  descriptive  format  for  the  specification  of  objects  and  scenes.  All 
modules  work  to  and  from  this  format.  Because  of  its  central  role,  we  will  discuss  this 
language  before  we  discuss  some  of  the  operational  modules. 


2.  THE  UNIGRAFIX  LANGUAGE 

The  UNIGRAFIX  language  is  a  human  readable,  yet  terse  ASCII  format  for  the 
description  of  scenes  composed  of  3-D  polyhedral  objects  in  boundary  representation,  of 
2-D  planar  faces  with  arbitrary  many  holes,  and  of  1-D  piecewise  linear  wire  trains.  The 
ASCII  format  makes  possible  easy  exchange  of  object  descriptions  over  electronic  networks 
and  easy  modification  with  any  text  editor  when  an  interactive  graphics  editor  is 
unavailable  or  impractical  to  use.  A  detailed  description  and  discussion  of  the 
UNIGRAFIX  language  was  presented  in  1983.^  Only  a  few  minor  syntax  changes  have 
been  made  since  then  to  make  parsing  more  efficient  and  to  accommodate  some  small 
language  extensions. 
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Syntactically,  a  UNIGRAFIX  file  consists  of  statements,  starting  with  a  keyword  and 
ending  with  a  semicolon.  Statements  consist  of  lexical  tokens,  separated  by  commas, 
blanks,  tabs,  or  newlines.  The  language  is  simple  and  has  only  ten  difTerent  types  of 
statements; 

Table  1.  UNIGRAFIX  SynUx 


vertices: 

v 

ID  X  y  z  ] 

wires; 

w 

[  ID  ]  {  vl  v2  ...  on  )(...)  (  colorlD  ]  ; 

faces: 

f 

[ID]  {  vl  v2  ...  on  )(...)  [  colorlD  ]  ; 

definitions: 

def 

dcfID  ; 

non-dc  f-etatementa 

end; 

instances: 

• 

1 

[  ID  ]  (  defID  [  tranaformationa  ]  )  ; 

arrays: 

a 

[  ID  ]  (  def  ID  [  iranaforma  ]  )  aize  [  trana  forma  ]  ; 

lights; 

1 

[  ID  ]  intenaity  [  x  y  z  ]  ; 

color; 

c 

colorlD  intenaity  [  hue  [  aaturation  ]  ]  ; 

include  files: 

include 

filename  (  tranaformationa  ]  ; 

comments; 

{ 

[  anything  {neating  ia  OK}  but  unmatched  {  or  }  ]  } 

2.1.  Vertices,  Wires,  and  Faces 

Semantically,  the  vertices  are  the  ‘corner  stones’  of  any  UNIGRAFIX  object 
description.  They  are  described  by  their  absolute  locations  in  3-D  space  and  are  then  used 
as  fix-points  to  define  the  position  of  ‘wires’  and  ‘faces’  (edges).  Rather  than  repeating 
absolute  coordinates  for  the  end-points  of  edges  or  for  corners  of  polygons,  these  latter 
constructs  simply  reference  previously  defined  vertices  by  their  identifiers  (ID  in  Table  1). 
A  piece-wise  linear  wire  running  through  3-D  space  can  be  described  with  a  single  ‘wire’ 
statement  that  lists  all  the  vertices  at  subsequent  joints. 

In  the  case  of  ‘face’  statements,  the  edge  train  defined  by  the  list  of  vertex-IDs  within 
a  single  pair  of  parentheses  specifies  a  closed  contour,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  first  vertex  in  a  contour.  Face  statements  with  multiple  groups  of  parentheses  can  be 
used  to  describe  faces  with  several  contours.  Whether  the  contour  encloses  a  hole  or  a 
separate  patch  of  the  face  depends  on  its  orientation  and  on  its  placement  with  respect  to 
the  first  contour.  The  first  contour  must  be  an  outer  contour.  Contours  are  not  allowed 
to  intersect. 

2.2.  Hierarchical  Constructs 

A  building  block  definition  capability  exists  with  the  statement  pair  :  ‘def...end’. 
With  this  construct,  groups  of  statements  can  be  associated  with  an  identifier  {dcfID  in 
Table  1).  Copies  of  these  definitions  can  then  be  placed  at  other  locations  in  the  scene 
through  the  use  of  ‘instance’  and  ‘array’  commands.  The  definitions  themselves  are  not 
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part  of  the  visible  scene.  Instances  and  arrays  take  any  homogeneous  transformation  for 
the  placement  of  the  (first)  instance;  in  addition,  the  array  statement  needs  the 
specification  of  an  incremental  transformation  between  array  elements.  WTiile  the 
definitions  themselves  must  not  be  nested,  the  calling  hierarchy  can  be  of  arbitrary  depth. 
The  permissible  transformations  in  the  above  specified  places  are  of  the  form: 


Table  2. 

Transformations 

-8? 

8calc_  factor 

for 

-t? 

translation_  amount 

for 

-r? 

Totation_  angle 

for 

— m? 

for 

-M3 

SxS  Matrix 

for 

-M4 

4x4  Matrix 

for 

scaling  in  direction  of  coordinate  axis 
translation  along  coordinate  axis 
rotation  around  coordinate  axis 
mirroring  in  direction  of  coordinate  axis 
linear  3-dimensional  transformation 
homogeneous  3-D  transformation 


The  should  be  replaced  with  ‘x’,  ‘y’,  or  ‘z’  to  denote  in  which  direction  to  scale, 
mirror,  or  translate,  or  about  which  axis  to  rotate;  as  a  shorthand  way  of  specifying 
scaling  or  mirroring  in  ‘all’  dimensions,  the  can  be  replaced  with  ‘a’.  When  specifying  a 
transformation  in  matrix  form,  from  1  to  9  numbers  (for  ‘-M3’)  or  from  1  to  16  numbers 
(for  ‘-M4’)  may  be  specified.  The  specified  numbers  replace  the  entries,  by  rows,  in  a 
unity  matrix  of  degree  3  or  4,  respectively.  Transformations  are  applied  to  the  defined 
object  in  the  order  given.  Arguments  may  be  integer  or  floating-point  numbers. 

2.3.  Light  Sources  and  Color 

To  provide  shading  on  the  faces,  light  sources  must  be  specified.  These  can  be 
uniform  ambient  lights  or  they  can  be  directional.  In  the  first  case,  all  faces  regardless  of 
their  orientation  are  equally  illuminated.  In  the  latter  case,  the  brightness  is  determined 
by  the  scalar  product  between  illumination  vector  and  face  normal. 

On  appropriate  terminals,  color  renderings  can  be  produced.  To  specify  a  color,  we 
use  a  double-cone  model  of  color  space.  For  each  color,  its  lightness  (intensity),  its  hue, 
and  its  saturation  must  be  given;  if  the  last  one  or  two  values  are  omitted,  fully  saturated 
colors  or  neutral  gray  surfaces  are  inferred,  respectively.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vertex 
coordinates,  the  lengthy  color  specification  is  not  repeated  for  every  face  using  that  color; 
one  simply  references  the  corresponding  colorlD  (see  Table  1.). 
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2.4.  Examples 

To  illustrate  the  correspondence  between  ASCII  description  and  the  defined  object, 
we  present  a  few  simple  cases.  The  first  is  the  wire-frame  of  a  cube: 


Figure  1.  Cube_file 

vXYZ  111; 
vXY  11-1; 

V  XZ  1-1  1; 
vX  1-1-1; 
vYZ  -111; 

V  Y  -11  -1; 
vZ  -1-11; 
vN  -1-1-1; 

w  near  (  N  Y  XY  X  N  ); 

w  far  (  Z  XZ  XYZ  YZ  Z  ); 

w  sides  (  X  XZ  )(  Y  YZ  )(  XY  XYZ  )(  N  Z  ); 


{4  separate  wire  segments} 


The  second  is  an  equilateral  solid  triangular  frame  embedded  in  a  cube  frame  so  that  its 
symmetry  axis  coincides  with  the  space  diagonal  of  the  cube: 


Figure  2.  Triangle,  file 


V 

vlA 

-5.4082  -0.4082  4.5917 

V 

vlB 

-4.5917  0.4082  5.4082 

V 

vlC 

-6.5917  0.4082  7.4082 

V 

vlD 

-7.4082  -0.4082  6.5917 

V 

v2A 

4.5917  -5.4082  -0.4082 

V 

v2B 

5.4082  -4.5917  0.4082 

V 

v2C 

7.4082  -6.5917  0.4082 

V 

v2D 

6.5917  -7.4082  -0.4082 

V 

v3A 

-0.4082  4.5917  -5.4082 

V 

v3B 

0.4082  5.4082  -4.5917 

V 

y3C 

0.4082  7.4082  -6.5917 

V 

v3D 

-0.4082  6.5917  -7.4082 

f 

(  vlA  vlB  v2B  v2A  ) 

f 

(  vie  vlD  y2D  v2C  ) 

f 

(  v2A  v2B  v3B  v3A  ) 

f 

(  v2C  v2D  v3D  v3C  ) 

f 

(  v3A  v3B  vlB  vlA  ) 

f 

(  v3C  v3D  vlD  vie  ) 

f 

(  vie  v2C  v3C  )(  v3B  v 

f 

(  v3D  v2D  vlD  )(  vlA  v 

(face  with  triangular  hole} 
{face  with  triangular  hole} 
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It  is  possible  to  mutually  interlock  four  of  these  triangles  if  they  are  properly 
oriented.  This  can  be  achieved  -with  four  separate  instance  calls  or  one  single  array  call  to 
the  triangle,  which  is  assumed  to  reside  in  a  file  called  ‘Triangle,  file’.  The  previously 
defined  cube,  assumed  to  be  in  a  file  ‘Cube,  file’,  has  been  scaled  up  by  a  factor  of  7  to 
match  the  size  of  the  triangles: 


Figure  3.  UNIGRAFIX  Scene 


def  cube; 

include  Cube,  file; 
end; 

def  triangle; 

include  Triangle,  file; 
end; 

i  C  (  cube  -sa  7.0  ); 
a  T  (  triangles  )  4  -rz  90  ; 


This  example  also  demonstrates  that  faces  with  holes  can  be  properly  drawn,  even  if 
they  are  interlocking,  without  the  need  to  cut  the  faces  into  smaller  pieces.  Available 
rendering  styles  include:  full  wire  frame  (Fig.l),  wire  frame  with  backface  elimination, 
hidden  lines  removed  (Fig.2),  and  shaded  faces  with  hidden  parts  removed  (Fig.3).  Faces 
can  be  rendered  with  or  without  outlines.  The  latter  contribute  significantly  to  the 
crispness  of  the  display  when  rendered  on  a  black-and-white  device. 

2.5.  Curved  Edges  and  Surfaces 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  UNIGRAFIX  language  served  its  purpose  well  for 
objects  and  scenes  composed  of  linear  geometrical  primitives.  To  extend  the  range  of 
applicability  of  UNIGRAFIX  to  objects  with  curved  edges  and  surfaces,  we  are  currently 
experimenting  with  a  small  extension  of  the  language,  called  UniCubix,  to  accommodate 
such  elements. 

We  follow  the  approach  taken  in  MODIF,  the  solids  modeler  developed  at  Tokyo 
University  by  Chiyokura  et  al.^  In  this  system  objects  are  entirely  defined  by  their  edges 
and  by  the  borders  between  the  curved  patches,  both  of  which  can  be  cubic  space  curves. 
The  system  automatically  fits  patches  between  these  borders  guaranteeing  0th  order 
continuity  along  edges  and  fiirst  order  geometric  (Gl)  continuity  across  the  borders 
between  patches.  Thus,  once  a  satisfactory  and  unambiguous  method  of  constructing 
these  patches  has  been  defined,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  language  to  specify  the  exact  shape 
of  all  edge  and  border  curves.  For  cubic  curves  this  can  be  done  with  two  additional 
Bezier  points  each.  This  approach  can  of  course  be  generalized  to  use  more  complicated 
construction  rules  for  the  edges.  For  this  reason,  UniCubix  gives  the  curvature 
information  in  explicit  edge  statements  (see  below)  rather  than  integrating  it  into  the  face 
statements.  This  also  excludes  duplicate,  and  possibly  conflicting,  specification  of  that 
information  in  patches  sharing  the  same  border,  and  it  keeps  the  old  UNIGRAFIX 
statements  unchanged  and  makes  this  a  straight  upward  extension. 
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Table  3.  UniCubix  Extensions 

linear  edge:  el  [  ID  ]  {  vl  v2  )  •, 

linear  border:  bl  ( ID  ]  {  vl  v2  )  ’, 

curved  edge:  ec  [  ID  ]  {  vl  v2  bl^  hi  bl  b2^  b2  b2^  )  ; 

curved  border:  be  I  ID  ]  (  vl  v2  bl  bl^  bl  b2  b^  b2  )  ; 

*  *  *  X  y  2  X  y  z  * 

flat  face:  f  \ID\{vl  v2  ...  un  )(...)  [  colorlD  ]  ;  {unchanged} 

curved  patch:  p  [  ID  \  {vl  v2  v3  )  [  colorlD  ]  ; 

Since  patches  are  uniquely  determined  by  their  borders,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
special  patch  statement.  Nevertheless,  we  are  planning  to  use  a  separate  keyword  for  a 
curved  patch  to  distinguish  the  former  form  flat  faces.  The  old  face  statement  ‘f  will 
continue  to  be  treated  like  a  flat  polygon  that  does  not  necessitate  any  subdivision  for 
rendering.  The  control  vertices  of  all  the  borders  of  such  a  patch  must  of  course  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  face.  The  tessellation  of  the  adjacent  curved  patches  determines  into  how 
many  segments  each  edge  of  this  flat  face  will  be  subdivided. 

An  example  of  a  shape  expressed  in  the  UniCubix  format  is  given  in  Figure  4.  The 
four  displayed  objects  are  in  toj>- to- bottom  order: 

•  The  wire  frame  of  a  polyhedral  body  with  the  same  topology  as  the  following  object. 

•  The  curved  edges  and  borders  expressed  by  the  ‘be  ...  ’  statements  in  the  UniCubix 
file  in  Figure  4. 

•  The  patches  placed  between  the  curved  borders,  approximated  by  meshes  consisting 
of  25  triangular  tiles;  hidden  lines  are  eliminated. 

•  The  previous  object  rendered  with  smooth  Gouraud  shading  and  enhanced  contours. 

3.  RENDERING 

From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  main  goals  of  UNIGRAFIX  was  the  production  of 
high-resolution  black-and-white  output  of  publishable  quality.^  The  aim  of  our  rendering 
routines  was  not  to  imitate  glossy  photographs  of  real  objects,  but  to  render  the  objects  in 
a  clear  way  in  the  style  of  an  engineering  drawing.  In  particular,  it  was  found  that  the 
presence  of  outlines  around  each  face  greatly  enhances  the  clarity  of  the  drawing  and  gives 
it  a  much  crisper  look  when  rendered  on  black-and-white  dotrraster  plotters. 

The  selection  of  a  high-resolution  plotter  as  one  of  the  main  output  devices  of 
UNIGRAFIX  has  strongly  affected  the  choice  of  the  algorithms  for  rendering  and  for 
hidden  feature  removal.  The  widest  plotter  available  to  us  measures  3  feet;  a  square  plot 
of  that  size  corresponds  to  about  50  million  pixels.  The  resolution  of  this  output  medium 
rules  out  ‘ray  casting’  as  a  practical  rendering  technique.  Moreover,  these  plotters  need 
the  output  information  one  line  at  a  time  in  y-sorted  order,  thus  strongly  favoring  a  scan¬ 
line  algorithm.  Several  high-resolution  renderers  based  on  scan-line  hidden-feature 
removal  algorithms  have  been  developed  over  the  last  three  years. 

More  recently,  with  the  emergence  of  more  interactive  UNIGRAFIX  tools,  some  of 
the  earlier  renderers  were  adapted  for  this  new  environment  with  different  constraints. 
Also,  in  addition  to  these  renderers  that  run  on  most  typical  graphics  raster  output 
devices,  we  have  recently  developed  a  renderer  for  the  Silicon  Graphics  IRIS  that  makes 
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Figure  4.  UniCubix  Object 


V  top 

0 

5 

0  ; 

V  vlA 
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V  VlB 
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V  vie 

0 

2 

4 

V  VlD 

-4 
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V  v2A 
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0 

-7 

V  v2B 
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V  v2e 

-7 
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7 

V  v2D 

-7 

0 

-7 

V  v3A 

0 

-1 

-7 

V  v3B 

7 

-1 

0 

V  v3e 

0 

-1 

7 

V  v3D 

-7 

-1 

0 

p  (vlA  vlD  top  )  ; 
p  (vlB  vlA  top  )  ; 
p  (vie  vlB  top  )  ; 
p  (vlD  vlC  top  )  ; 
p  (vlA  vlB  v2A  )  ; 
p  (vlB  v2B  v2A  )  ; 
p  (vlB  vlC  v2B  )  ; 
p  (vie  v2C  v2B  )  ; 
p  (v1Cy1Dv2C); 
p  (vlD  v2D  v2C  )  ; 
p  (vlD  vlA  v2D  )  ; 
p  (vlA  v2A  v2D  )  ; 
p  (v2A  v3B  v3A  )  ; 
p  (v2A  v2B  v3B  )  ; 
p  (v2B  v3C  v3B  )  ; 
p  (y2B  v2C  v3C  )  ; 
p  (v2C  v3D  v3C  )  ; 
p  (v2C  v2D  v3D  )  ; 
p  (v2D  v3A  v3D  )  ; 
p  (v2D  v2A  v3A  )  ; 
be  (vlA  vlD 
-1.4011  2.5485-2.8635 
-2.8635  2.5485  -1.4011  ); 
be  (top  yIA 

0.0000  5.0000-1.6667 
-0.0000  2.7244  -2.4990  ); 
be  (v2B  v2A 
10.4023-0.0953  3.7370 
10.4023  -0.0953  -3.7370  ); 
be  (v3A  v2A 

2.3680  -0.8352  -7.1797 
5.4205  -0.5172  -8.7067  ); 
be  (v3A  v3D 
-2.6561  -1.0000  -5.5567 
-5.5567  -1.0000  -2.6561  ); 
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use  of  the  special  hardware  featxires  used  by  this  device. 

In  the  following  the  various  renderers  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

3.1.  ‘ugshow’ 

This  is  the  original  rendering  program  of  UNIGRAFIX  1,  based  on  an  enhanced 
Watkins  scan-line  algorithm.  Many  objects  defined  by  the  anticipated  user  of 
UNIGRAFIX  will  have  only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  vertices.  Large  areas  in  the 
output  will  thus  be  of  identical  shading  and  it  is  important  to  look  for  algorithms  that 
exploit  object  coherence  as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  computation  that 
needs  to  be  done.  This  program  exploits  object  coherence  by  keeping  z-ordered  lists  of 
faces  for  all  the  segments  between  subsequent  edge  crossings  on  the  active  scan  line.^ 


3.2.  ‘ugplot’ 

This  renderer  is  an  enhanced  version  of  the  ‘cross’  algorithm  by  Hamlin  and  Gear.^ 
It  is  an  object  space  algorithm  that  can  also  return  visible  polygons  at  object  resolution.^ 
In  a  single  scan-line  sweep,  the  visible  edge  segments  are  determined  and  properly 
composed  into  the  contours  of  visible  and  invisible  polygons.  The  algorithm  concentrates 
on  the  edges  in  the  scene,  analyzes  all  crossings  in  the  given  projection,  and  relies  on  the 
coherence  of  planar,  nonintersecting  polygons  to  minimize  the  number  of  depth 
comparisons.  It  makes  even  stronger  use  of  object  coherence  than  ugahow]  this  makes  it 
more  sensitive  to  small  data  inconsistencies. 

3.3.  ‘ugdisp’ 

With  this  renderer  we  have  returned  to  the  more  robust  approach  of  ugahow, 
however,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  the  large  dynamic  data  structure  resulting  from 
maintaining  in  parallel  all  the  face  lists  for  each  segment  on  the  scan-line.  An  enhanced 
version  of  the  ‘stack’  algorithm  by  Hamlin  and  Gear^  has  been  used.  Special  features 
were  added  to  render  edges  and  wires  and  to  produce  outlines  around  faces.  Optional 
Gouraud  shading  has  been  included.  The  renderer  can  even  be  run  in  a  mode  where  extra 
depth  comparisons  are  included  so  that  intersecting  objects  can  be  handled  directly.^ 

3.4.  ‘ugpaint’ 

This  is  a  renderer  aimed  at  a  display  device  such  as  the  Silicon  Graphics  Iris.  Its 
purpose  is  to  quickly  preview  a  scene  from  various  eye-points.®  Since  the  scene  does  not 
change  between  renderings,  it  is  worthwhile  to  do  as  much  preprocessing  as  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  computation  that  needs  to  be  done  for  each  displayed  frame.  A 
binary  space  partitioning  (BSP)  algorithm^  produces  a  tree-like  structure  of  the  scene  that 
can  be  used  to  determine  quickly  a  strict  back-to-front  ordering  of  all  polygons,  so  that 
they  can  then  be  rendered  with  a  painters  algorithm. 

3.5.  ‘uq’ 

This  is  the  renderer  of  the  'UniQuadrix'  modeling  and  rendering  program  for  objects 
represented  as  the  Boolean  intersection  of  quadric  and  planar  half-spaces.  A  language 
very  similar  to  the  UNIGRAFIX  format  is  used  to  define  the  half-space  boundaries  by 
their  coefficients.  UniQuadrix  uses  implicit  equations  to  represent  the  surfaces  and 
boundaries  of  objects  throughout  the  rendering  process.  This  permits  a  scan-line  based 
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algorithm  very  similar  to  the  one  used  in  ugshow  to  quickly  identify  visible  spans.  An 
efficient  incremental  algorithm  shades  pixels  ■within  spans.® 


4.  SOME  GENERAL  UTILITIES 

Because  of  the  constraints  inherent  in  some  of  the  renderers  discussed  above  and  in 
some  of  the  filters  to  be  presented  in  the  next  section,  UNIGRAFIX  descriptions  need 
sometimes  be  converted  to  “simpler"  descriptions,  using  only  a  subset  of  the  expressibility 
of  the  full  UNIGRAFIX  descriptive  format.  A  few  “filter”  packages  provide  such  services. 

4.1.  ‘ugisect’ 

Most  of  the  renderers  described  in  the  previous  section  rely  in  their  hidden  feature 
elimination  algorithm  on  the  fact  that  the  faces  are  planar  and  do  not  intersect  each 
other.  Scenes  that  due  to  the  construction  process  or  due  to  their  inherent  nature  consist 
of  intersecting  objects  need  to  be  preprocessed  once  with  ugieect^  to  convert  them  to  a 
UNIGRAFIX  description  with  no  intersecting  faces  before  they  can  be  rendered.  However, 
this  process  must  not  generate  spurious  edges  that  would  subdivide  unnecessarily 
contiguous  parts  of  planar  faces.  Ugiscct  can  handle  arbitrary  collections  of  polygons.  In 
addition,  when  true  polyhedral  solids  are  involved,  ugiecct  can  also  form  set  theoretic 
operations,  i.e.,  union,  intersection,  or  difference  of  two  objects. 

4.2.  ‘ugxform’ 

This  “filter"  program  makes  a  global  transformation  on  a  UNIGRAFIX  file  by  simply 
transforming  all  vertices  and  instances  at  the  top  level  of  the  scene  hierarchy  with  the 
transformation  specified  on  the  command  line.  All  other  information  is  passed  through 
unaltered.  This  utility  can  be  used  to  transform  the  scene  so  that  the  default  viewing 
option  produces  an  optimal  display.  It  can  also  be  used  to  produce  anisotropic  scaling  of 
vertex  groups  for  use  in  other  objects. 

4.3.  ‘ugexpand’ 

This  batch  program  expands  instances  and  arrays  recursively  into  their  individual 
constituent  parts.  It  produces  a  hierarchically  flat  description  of  vertex,  wire,  and  face 
statements.  This  form  is  needed  by  some  of  the  modifier  programs  that  cannot  cope  with 
a  hierarchical  description.  Optionally,  the  long  and  cumbersome  hierarchical  vertex 
names  that  may  result  in  this  process  can  be  replaced  with  new  terse  (and  meaningless) 
identifiers.  Another  important  option  is  to  merge  all  vertices  within  a  distance  epsilon  of 
one  another.  This  helps  to  avoid  problems  resulting  from  slight  intersections  that  may  be 
created  by  such  near  coincidences  in  the  presence  of  numerical  inaccuracies. 
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6.  THE  UNIGRAFIX  LffiRARY 

A  rendering  system  alone  is  probably  unsatisfactory  for  most  users  -when  not 
complemented  by  some  tools  to  aid  in  the  generation  of  interesting  objects.  Simple 
UNIGRAFIX  objects  can  be  readily  created  with  a  text  editor;  large,  but  regular  objects 
can  be  generated  by  writing  a  small  program  (in  your  favorite  language)  that  produces  the 
required  ASCII  strings.  The  simple  and  terse  format  of  the  UNIGRAFIX  language  as  well 
as  its  hierarchical  nature  make  both  these  approaches  quite  practical. 

The  UNIGRAFIX  library  contains  simple  geometric  primitives  that  are  frequently 
used  as  the  starting  point  for  the  generation  of  objects.  They  comprise  Platonic  solids  in 
3-D  and  4-D  space.  In  addition  there  are  filter  programs  that  modify  these  primitives  or 
other  UNIGRAFIX  objects.  Finally,  several  procedural  generator  programs  have  been 
developed  that  create  polyhedral  objects  from  scratch. 

5.1.  Generator  Programs 

In  the  following  we  present  some  examples  of  programs  that  create  an  UNIGRAFIX 
object  description  from  scratch  based  on  some  user-supplied  parameters  or  data  files. 
These  programs  have  typically  been  developed  by  students  as  course  projects  in  graduate 
courses  on  computer  graphics  and  solids  modeling. 

■‘ugsweep’  sweeps  a  polygon  through  space  with  an  arbitrary  incremental  transform 
between  steps  and  produces  the  surface  of  the  swept  out  volume. 

‘mkworm’  creates  properly  mitred  prismatic  tube  sections  around  piece-wise  linear 
paths  through  3-D  space.  These  paths  are  read  in  from  an  ‘ax’-file  and  can  form  closed 
loops  but  must  not  include  branches. 

‘mktree’  outputs,  in  the  above  mentioned  ‘ax-file’  format,  the  joint-coordinates  of  a 
tree-like  object  based  on  the  growth  algorithm  of  Kawaguchi. The  shape  of  the 
generated  structure  can  be  altered  by  a  set  of  command-line  options  to  make  them 
resemble  trees,  shells,  or  corals. 

‘mkstairs’  creates  helical  staircases  or  ramps  according  to  a  set  of  parameters.  Each 
step  is  an  instance  of  a  definition  describing  a  single  step  or  ramp  segment  with  the  proper 
geometry  for  a  smooth  fit. 

‘mkcity’  is  a  city-sprawler  that  will  generate  a  “downtown  area"  of  a  city  in  a  random 
fashion.  It  supports  three  types  of  prism-based  buildings.  Other  parameters  control  the 
block  dimensions,  number  of  blocks  in  the  scene,  street  width,  and  the  maximum  and 
minimum  height  of  the  buildings. 

‘mkgear’  produces  a  UNIGRAFIX  description  of  gear  boxes  based  on  the  specification  of 
position  and  size,  of  gear  wheels  and  shafts. 

‘mkrobot’  is  a  generator  program  that  reads  the  predefined  parts  of  a  robot  arm  from 
the  file  ~ug/lib/rbparts,  takes  the  values  of  the  various  position  parameters  from  the 
command  line,  performs  some  checking  on  the  size  and  ranges  specified,  and  produces  a 
UNIGRAFIX  description  of  the  complete  manipulator  arm. 
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5.2.  Modifier  Programs 

Other  programs  start  from  an  existing  UNIGRAFIX  description  to  produce  a  new 
object,  either  by  such  processes  as  projection  or  truncation,  or  by  modifying  each 
individual  face  of  the  polyhedral  object  in  some  specified  way: 

‘ugshrink’  separates  the  faces  of  a  polyhedron  and  shrinks  them  individually  by  a 
specified  factor  with  respect  to  the  face  center.  It  can  also  be  used  to  cut  similarly  shaped 
holes  into  faces  or  to  produce  concentric  rings. 

‘ugfreq’  subdivides  triangular  faces  into  a  tessellation  of  similar,  but  smaller  facets.  The 
degree  of  subdivision  is  specified  by  the  ‘frequency’  parameter. 

‘ugtess’  is  a  filter  that  tessellates  the  faces  of  an  arbitrary  unigrafix  object  into  convex 
polygons  without  creating  any  new  vertices.  An  option  exists  to  triangulate  the  faces 
instead. 

‘ugstar’  constructs  pyramid-shaped  extrusions  or  intrusions  on  all  faces  of  a  polyhedron. 
The  tip  of  the  pyramid  lies  at  a  parameterized  distance  on  the  face-normal  through  the 
face-center. 

‘ugtrunc’  truncates  the  corners  of  a  polyhedron.  New  vertices  are  formed  either  in  the 
middle  of  every  edge  or  at  a  parameterized  distance  from  the  ends.  These  new  vertices 
are  then  linked  in  a  circular  manner  around  every  old  vertex  to  form  the  new  faces.  To 
guarantee  planar  truncation  faces,  an  approximate  plane  is  first  placed  through  all  the 
vertices  determined  in  the  above  manner  on  the  edges  emerging  from  a  particular  vertex; 
then  the  truncation  plane  is  moved  through  the  new  vertex  that  minimizes  the  distance  of 
the  plane  from  the  old  vertex.  Vertices  with  emerging  edges  that  occupy  more  than  a 
half-space  (saddle  points)  will  not  get  truncated. 

‘ugwire’  creates  a  wire  segment  for  every  physical  edge  in  the  original  polyhedron.  The 
wire  sections  are  disassembled  at  the  corners  and  can  be  shortened  by  a  specified  amount. 
They  can  be  used  as  ax-input  to  the  mkworm  program. 

‘ugsphere’  projects  all  vertices  radially  from  the  origin  onto  a  sphere  of  a  given  radius 
around  a  specified  center  point.  This  is  useful  to  construct  geodesic  domes. 

‘ugpipe’  produces  ball  and  cylinder  descriptions  in  the  UniQuadrtx  descriptive  format. 
It  starts  from  standard  UNIGRAFIX  scene  descriptions  and  converts  all  vertices  into  balls 
and  all  wire  segments  and  face  edges  into  cylinders.  The  output  contains  all  of  the 
quadric  and  planar  descriptions  necessary  to  render  the  object  with  UnxQuadrix. 

‘ug4to3’  projects  4-dimensional  vertex  coordinates  into  3-dimensional  space.  It  applies 
to  each  vertex  the  transformation  specified.  The  default  transformation  is  a  parallel 
projection  along  the  w-axis,  i.e.,  simply  a  removal  of  the  w-component.  Face,  wire,  color, 
and  light  statements  are  passed  unaltered  to  the  output. 

5.3.  Modifier  Pipes 

In  typical  UNIX  style,  the  described  filter  and  generator  programs  can  be  piped  into 
one-another  to  form  very  powerful  scripts.  The  examples  below  show  how  the  objects 
were  generated  as  well  as  how  they  were  rendered. 
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Figure  5. 

cat  'ug/lib/dodeca  I  ugslar  -h  3  I 
ugtrunc  -t  0.9  1  ugtrunc  -C  -t  0.7  >  f5 

cat  f5  ilium  I  ugplot  -ep  -25  60  -100  -sa 
-dw  -sy  3  -sx  2.75 


V  ■  ■  A. 

I  -  •  •  y»»xX 


Figure  6. 

cat  wire  1  ugsweep  -n  9  -tx  6  -rz  30  -tx 
-6  -n  9  -tx  -6  -rz  -30  -tx  6  I  ugxform  -tx 
6  -ty  6  1  ugsbrink  -f  0.8  1  ugsweep  -tz  10 
>  f6 

cat  f6  ilium  1  ugplot  -ep  -50  30  -100  -sa 
-dw  -sy  3  -sx  2.75 


Figure  7. 

cat  ~ug/lib/icosa  1  ugfreq-f2  I  ugsphere 
I  ugsbrink  -fO.8  -H  >  17 

cat  f7  illum7  1  ugdisp  -ep  -60  30  -100  - 
ab  -sa  -sg  -dw  -sy  3  -sx  2.75 


Figure  8. 

cat  "ug/Iib/D4cube  I  ug4to3  -ep  0  0  0  3 
I  ugpipe  -rb  0.3  -rc  0.15  >  f8 

cat  f8  illum8  view8  1  uq 
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6.  INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

In  some  sense,  the  UNIGRAFIX  system  construction  has  been  started  at  the  back 
end,  providing  the  rendering  programs  first.  Recently,  the  missing  front  end,  a  truly 
interactive  editor,  has  been  constructed  in  prototype  form.  As  an  intermediate  step  we 
had  first  created  a  semi-interactive  environment  at  the  shell  level. 

6.1.  The  Interactive  Shell  ‘ugi’ 

This  interactive  environment  for  the  display  of  UNIGRAFIX  scenes  provides  most  of 
the  old  UNIGRAFIX  batch  capabilities  for  scene  manipulation,  view  specification,  and 
display  style  within  a  homogeneous  interactive  framework.^*  This  greatly  enhances  the 
speed  and  ease  with  which  UNIGR.AFIX  scenes  can  be  designed,  viewed,  and  edited.  The 
new  flexible  renderer,  ugdiap,  has  been  integrated  with  the  new  interactive  environment. 
ugdisp  is  capable  of  detecting  intersecting  polygons  and  displaying  them  correctly,  which 
is  an  important  feature  during  the  scene  composition  stage.  Only  the  visible  intersections 
are  handled,  so  no  effort  is  wasted  on  hidden  areas.  The  rendering  speed  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  more  than  a  factor  of  two  for  “reasonable”  scenes.^ 

6.2.  Creating  Curved  Objects  with  ‘uci’ 

This  is  a  modified  version  of  the  interactive  shell  ugi.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  read 
and  interpret  UniCubix  files  and  to  produce  a  UNIGRAFIX  description  for  the  various 
renderers.  After  the  data  has  been  read  and  an  internal  data  structure  representing  the 
topology  of  the  objects  and  all  the  control  polygons  of  the  curved  edges  have  been 
constructed,  the  user  can  modify  globally  the  "bulginess”  of  all  curves,  convert  the  cubic 
Bezier  curves  to  piecewise  linear  wire  approximations  expressed  in  ordinary  UNIGRAFIX 
format,  or  create  the  patches  that  blend  together  with  Gl  continuity  and  interpolate  the 
given  curves.  These  patches  can  the  be  approximated  with  polyhedral  nets  which  again 
are  expressed  in  regular  UNIGRAFIX  format. 

This  program  also  comprises  an  exploratory  prototype  of  a  tool  to  help  in  the 
creation  of  rounded  objects  of  arbitrary  topology.  The  construction  starts  from  a 
polyhedral  object  with  the  same  surface  topology  as  the  desired  smooth  object.  The  will 
result  is  a  description  of  all  the  curved  boundaries  of  the  object  in  UniCubix  format.  The 
polyhedral  object  is  first  triangulated  with  ugtesa.  Averaging  surface  normal  vectors  are 
then  determined  at  all  vertices;  they  define  the  tangent  planes  at  these  points.  Finally, 
cubic  boundary  curves  are  constructed  that  start  and  end  in  these  tangent  planes  and 
replace  the  original  straight  edges  of  the  polyhedral  object.'^ 

We  plan  to  explore  other  rounding  operations  too. 

6.3.  The  Geometric  Construction  Editor  ‘Jessie’ 

Jeseie  is  an  interactive  tool  for  the  creation  and  modification  of  UNIGRAFIX  scene 
descriptions  and  individual  leaf  cell  objects. It  supports  a  rich  set  of  transformation 
operators  to  move  and  align  objects  or  whole  subtrees.  This  can  be  done  visually  or  with 
constructive  methods  giving  full  geometric  accuracy.  Jceaic  strongly  exploits  the  given 
hierarchy  (if  any)  in  the  object  description  to  gain  speed  in  rendering  and  when  picking 
objects.  The  first  prototype  is  built  under  SunToola  in  the  window  package  on  the 
SUN  1II/160  color  workstation. 
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7.  THE  FUTURE 

The  creation  of  "interesting”  objects  is  still  a  time-consuming  and  tedious  process, 
and  we  plan  to  create  better  tools  to  ease  this  task.  At  the  level  of  interactive  editing 
tools,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  better  user  interfaces  with  more 
high-level  commands  and  some  built-in  intelligence  to  recognize  implicitly  opportunities  to 
produce  symmetric  conSgurations  and  to  align  objects  with  respect  to  one  another.  Other 
experiments  will  explore  the  addition  of  constraint  systems  to  such  editors.  In  time,  these 
experiments  will  be  extended  to  the  UniCuhix  system. 

Other  extensions  will  concern  the  procedural  generation  of  objects.  As  the 
opportunity  arises,  we  will  add  more  special  purpose  generators  that  create  particular 
classes  of  objects.  We  plan  also  to  explore  language  extensions  that  may  make  the 
construction  of  3-dimensional  object  compilers  easier  for  the  user. 

UNIGRAFIX  is  being  made  available  to  people  for  their  own  use  and  at  their  own 
risk.  These  programs  form  in  no  way  a  "turn-key  system.”  We  believe  they  are  a  basis 
from  which  others  can  start  their  own  experiments,  and  perhaps  a  guide  how  such  a 
system  could  look,  once  all  the  parts  have  been  honed  to  perfection. 

A  new  release  of  our  existing  software  is  planned  for  early  1986. 


8.  SUMMARY 

UNIGRAFIX  is  a  further  enhancement  of  the  UNIX  environment;  it  makes  three 
main  contributions:  First,  it  presents  a  terse  ASCII-based  language  for  the  description  of 
scenes  at  the  object  database  level. 

Second,  it  provides  an  efficient  rendering  system  for  high-resolution  views  of 
polyhedral  objects.  It  produces  hardcopy  output  in  the  style  of  engineering  drawings, 
rather  than  refined  displays  simulating  photographic  renderings  of  real  objects. 

Third,  it  offers  a  collection  of  generator  and  modifier  programs  that  make  it  easy  for 
the  user  to  create  rather  complex  objects  with  a  command-line  pipe  or  with  a  small  shell 
script.  The  currently  available  utilities  are  primarily  aimed  towards  geometric  objects 
such  as  semi-regular  polyhedrons  in  three  and  four  dimensions. 

Overall,  the  Berkeley  UNIGRAFIX  tools  provides  the  UNIX  environment  with  long 
needed  graphics  and  modeling  facilities. 
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Quaternion  Splines  for  Animating  Orientation 
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ABSTRACT 

Unit  quaternions  are  a  compact,  efficient  and  natural  way  to  represent  the 
orientation  of  objects  and  cameras  in  3d  computer  animation  systems.  To 
inbetween  orientations  with  higher  order  continuity,  we  require  spline  curves  con¬ 
fined  to  the  unit  hypersphere.  B-splines  may  be  characterized  as  limit  curves  of 
sequences  of  polygonal  arcs  constructed  by  repeated  binary  subdivision  of  the 
curves’  control  polygons.  We  describe  an  algorithm  for  generating  the  unit- 
quaternion  analogue  of  these  curves  and  prove  that  they  have  all  the  expected  ana¬ 
lytic  properties,  including  a  spherical  version  of  the  variation  diminishing  pro¬ 
perty. 

CR  Categories  and  Subject  Descriptors;  G.1.2  [Numerical  Analysis]  Spline  and 
piecewise  polynomial  approximation,  1.3.5  [Computer  Graphics]  Curve,  surface, 
solid  and  object  representations. 

General  Terms:  Algorithms 

Additional  Keywords  and  Phrases:  matrix  splines,  local  splines,  automated 
inbetweening,  computer  aided  animation,  quaternions,  B-splines,  Bezier  curves 


1.  Representations  of  Orientation 

In  computer-assisted  3d  animation,  we  often  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  problem  of  in- 
betweening  the  orientation  of  objects  or  particularly  the  ‘camera’  that  views  the  scene.  The  space 
of  all  3d  rotations  is  not  flat,  and  therefore  does  not  have  a  uniform  coordinate  system.  The  most 
familiar  representations  of  orientation  have  properties  that  cause  difficulties  when  generating  in- 
betweens. 

1.1.  Euler  Angles 

In  computer  animation  systems,  orientations  are  probably  most  often  represented  by  Euler  angles 
or  some  variant  of  them.  Euler  angles  describe  the  orientation  of  an  object  in  xyz  space  by  a  rota¬ 
tion  about  the  z  axis  foDowed  by  a  rotation  about  the  resulting  transformed  x  axis  followed  by  a 
rotation  about  the  resulting  z  axis  (which  in  general  is  different  from  the  original  z  axis.)  The 
orientation  of  a  gyroscope  flywheel  mounted  in  a  gimbal  is  determined  by  the  rotations  of  the  two 
gimbal  rings  in  their  bearings  and  of  the  flywheel’s  axis.  These  three  angles  are  precisely  the 
flywheel’s  Euler  angles.  Other  choices  of  axes  work  equally  well.  For  example,  the  roll-pitch-yaw 
coordinates' used  to  describe  aircraft  and  ship  orientations  use  the  y,  x  and  z  axes,!  in  order. 

Euler  angles  have  a  number  of  peculiar  properties.  There  are  any  number  of  representations  of  a 
particular  orientation,  as  any  integer  multiple  of  27:  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  angles.  As  noted 
above,  Euler  angles  do  not  uniformly  coordinatize  orientation  space.  Thus,  interpolation  of  Euler 
angles  is  not  rotation  invariant.  That  is,  if  two  orientations  are  rotated  by  the  same  amount,  their 

+  This  is  only  true  if  y  is  ahead,  x  is  lo  the  right  and  z  is  up. 
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Euler  angle  interpolant  will  not  be  the  original  interpolant  rotated  accordingly.  Furthermore,  if  the 
X  rotation  is  0,  the  fmal  z  axis  will  be  aligned  with  the  original  r  axis,  causing  us  to  loose  a  degree 
of  freedom.  This  phenomenon  is  called  gimbal  lock.  It  happens  to  a  gimballed  gyroscope  wheel 
when  the  flywheel’s  axis  is  aligned  w-ith  the  outer  ring’s  bearing  axis.  Small  perturbations  of  the 
gyro’s  orientation  may  have  no  correspondingly  small  change  to  the  Euler  angles.  The  usual  result 
is  that  normally  insignificant  bearing  friction  will  cause  the  gyro  to  precess. 


1.2.  Orthogonal  Matrices 

Another  relatively  common  way  to  represent  orientation  is  to  specify  the  three  vectors  into  which 
the  X,  y  and  z  axes  transform.  These  three  mutually  orthogonal  unit  vectorsf  are  the  rows  of  an 
orthogonal  matrix  which  when  multiplied  on  the  left  by  a  point  will  transform  it  into  its  rotated 
image.  We  can  then  interpolate  orientations  by  interpolating  the  elements  of  the  corresponding 
matrices.  The  interpolated  matrices  will  not,  in  general,  be  orthogonal,  and  must  be  adjusted  by, 
for  example,  computing  renorm  {M)=  M' ,  where 


Mq 

lAfo- 


Renorm  re-orthogonalizes  M  by  normalizing  the  first  row,  subtracting  the  appropriate  multiple  of 
the  first  row  from  the  second  to  make  them  orthogonal  and  normalizing  the  result,  and  computing 
the  third  row  as  the  cross  product  of  the  first  two. 


The  problem  with  matrix  interpolation  is  that  the  rate  of  change  of  orientation  can  get  quite  large 
when  the  columns  of  the  interpolated  matrices  become  small,  as  they  can  w’hen  the  original 
matrices  point  in  almost  opposite  directions.  In  extreme  cases,  the  interpolated  matrices  may  even 
be  singular,  possibly  causing  renorm  to  fail.  For  example,  let 


Mo  = 


1 

0 

0 


0  o' 
1  0 
0  1 


and 


Mi  = 


-1 

0 

0 


0  0 
-1  0 
0  1 


and  consider  A/a  =  re7ior/n((l-a)Mo  +  otMi).  Mq  is  the  identity  matrix,  and  M\  is  a  rotation  of  -n 
about  the  z  axis.  When  a<.5,  A/a=Mo.  When  a>.5,  Afg  =Mi .  When  a  =  .5,  the  first  two  rows 
of  the  argument  to  renorm  are  zero  vectors,  and  renorm  divide  checks.  If  Af  i  is  perturbed  slightly, 
the  discontinuity  and  its  associated  singularity  disappear,  but  the  rate  of  change  of  Mq  near  ot=.5 
remains  large. 


1.3.  Quaternions 

Quaternions  are  a  non-commutative  field  extension  of  the  real  numbers  devised  by  William  Rowan 
Hamilton  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  specifically  to  represent  rotations  in  3-space.  A  quaternion 
2  is  a  4-vector  that  is  best  though  of  as  a  generalized  complex  number  composed  of  a  scalar  ‘real 
part’  Qr  and  a  3-vector  'imaginary  part’  Qy.  Quaternions  multiply  much  like  complex  numbers: 

Normally,  we  would  allow  an  animator  specify  vectors  of  any  length,  and  at  any  angle,  so  long  as  the 
transformed  x  vector  has  a  non-zero  component  orthogonal  to  the  y  vector.  The  i  vector  need  not  be  specified  at 
all,  since  it  is  the  aoss  produa  of  the  orlhonormalized  x  and  y  vectors. 
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P  Q  =  (P,Q,  — Pv'Gv>  PrQv'^!2/-Pv  +  Pv^(2v)  • 

This  looks  like  ordinary  complex  multiplication  except  for  the  added  cross-product  term,  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  quaternion  multiplication  non-commutative.  The  multiplicative  identity  is  (1, 
0,  0,  0),  and  the  multiplicative  inverse  of  any  quaternion  is 

(6r.  -gy) 

^  Qr  +  Q.-Qy 

Any  orientation  in  3-space  can  be  described  as  a  single  rotation  by  an  angle  0  about  an  appropri¬ 
ately  chosen  axis  (x,  y,  z).  The  unit  quaternion 

,  0.0  .0  .  0  , 

(cos-,  sinyx,  sin-jy,  sin^z) 

represents  the  rotation.  A  point  P  can  be  rotated  by  computing 

Q(0,P)(2"‘  . 

Note  that  every  orientation  has  two  representations  Q  and  —Q.  -Q  is  just  the  rotation  by  2-71-0 
about  axis  (— j:,  -y,  -z). 

As  pointed  out  in  [2],  quaternion  multiplication  is  an  efficient  method  of  composing  rotations  in  3- 
space.  A  single  quaternion  multiplication  requires  16  real  multiplies  and  12  adds.  By  contrast, 
orthogonal  matrices  require  27  multiplies  and  18  adds  to  compose.  Euler  angles  are  hard  to  com¬ 
pose  directly.  Probably  the  easiest  method  is  to  convert  them  to  quaternions,  multiply  the  quatern¬ 
ions  and  convert  back. 

Every  unit  quaternion  is  a  point  on  a  unit  hypersphere.  We  can  interpolate  between  unit  quatern¬ 
ions  by  interpolating  along  the  hypersphere’s  geodesics.  The  interpolation  formula  is  just: 

slerp{P.Q,a)=P{p-^Qr  (1) 

The  name  slerp  is  due  to  Shoemake  [11]  and  denotes  ‘spherical  linear  interpolation.’  Slerp  is  easily 
seen  to  be  coordinate  independent.  If  we  rotate  P  and  Q  by  R,  we  get 

sIerp{RP,RQ,  a)=RP{P-^R-^RQY=RP{P-'^QY=R  slerp {P,  Q,  a) 

This  interpolant  also  has  uniform  rotational  velocity.  Since  P~^Q  is  the  rotation  that  carries  P  into 
Q,  (P~'(2)*^"  repeated  1  to  n  times  carries  P  into  n  uniformly  spaced  inbetweens. 

Equation  1  is  not  of  particular  computational  use.  However,  we  can  easily  compute 

P“'(2  =  (co5|-,  sinyCx,  y,  z)) 


Then 

P(P”'2)“=P(cos-^,sin-^(x,  y,  z)) 


2.  Splines 

If  we  have  more  than  two  extreme  frames  and  apply  equation  1  to  consecutive  pairs  of  extremes, 
we  will  notice  jerkiness  where  the  segments  join,  caused  by  discontinuities  in  the  derivative  of  the 
motion.  -The  usual  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  use  some  sort  of  piecewise  curve  that  has 
higher-order  continuity  at  the  extremes.  Results  pertaining  to  spline  methods  in  curved  spaces  like 
the  surface  of  the  unit  hypersphere  are  hard  to  come  by.  Gabriel  and  Kajiya  [8]  describe  an  ana¬ 
lytic  approach  generalizing  the  natural  cubic  spline  to  arbitrarily  curved  manifolds.  Unfortunately, 
their  method  involves  numerically  solving  an  ordinary  differential  equation  on  a  curved  manifold 
at  considerable  computational  expense.  Shoemake  [11]  describes  an  analog  of  Bezier’s  curves  con¬ 
fined  to  the  surface  of  the  hypersphere.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  spline  formulation,  but 
curves  can  be  pieced  together  v^dth  first  or  second  derivative  continuity.  His  approach  is  strictly 
algebraic,  apparently  yielding  no  results  about  the  global  properties  of  his  curves. 
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We  will  demonstrate  a  geometric  subdivision  algorithm  developed  by  an  analogy  to  uniform  cubic 
B-splines  that  generates  curves  on  the  hypersphere  that  have  all  the  analytic  properties  we  require. 
To  motivate  the  algorithm  we  must  digress  for  a  while  and  discuss  spline  curves  in  flat  space. 

2.1.  Spline  Properties 

From  a  designer's  or  animator’s  point  of  view,  there  are  a  number  of  characteristics  that  a  spline 
scheme  should  have: 

•  The  curves  should  be  coordinate  system  independent.  That  is,  affine  transformations  of  the 
control  points  should  transform  the  curve  accordingly. 

•  The  curves  should  have  the  required  number  of  continuous  derivatives.  For  most  applica¬ 
tions,  first  or  second  derivative  continuity  is  considered  adequate.  We  say  that  a  function  is 
C"  when  it  and  its  first  n  derivatives  are  continuous. 

•  The  scheme  should  have  local  control.  That  is,  adjusting  a  single  control  point  should  only 
perturb  a  bounded  number  of  curve  segments.  The  natural  cubic  spline  fails  this  test  There¬ 
fore  so  does  the  Gabriel-Kajiya  spline. 

•  The  curves  should  be  ‘unsurprising;’  they  should  not  have  any  wiggles,  loops  or  kinks  not 
reflected  by  the  control  points.  This  is  usually  taken  to  mean  that  the  curve  should  have  no 
more  zeros  than  the  polygonal  arc  joining  the  control  points.  In  conjunction  with  coordinate 
independence,  this  means  that  any  hyperplane  should  intersect  the  curve  no  more  often  than 
it  intersects  the  control  polygon.  This  ‘variation  diminishing’  property  is  usually  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  requirement  that  the  curve  pass  through  its  control  points.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  only  interpolating  variation  diminishing  curves  are  various  parameterizations  of  the 
control  polygon  itself. 

2.2.  Matrix  Splines 

In  many  popular  spline  schemes,  the  coefficients  of  the  polynomial  segments  are  linear  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  control  point  values.  Let  £>;,  OSi  <n  be  a  sequence  of  control  points,  and  let  M  be  an 
j  by  d  matrix.  Then  the  spline  curve  is  just 

/(f  +  0=S  0<x<‘l,Q<i<n-d 

;=0 

When  M  is  a  4  by  4  matrix,  this  is  just 


We  will  normally  write _/)(r)  for/ (t  +  /). 

The  Catmull-Rom  cubic  spline  [7],  the  uniform  B-splines  [10]  and  the  p-splines  [1],  among  others, 
are  all  matrix  splines.  For  example,  the  uniform  cubic  B-spline  matrix  is: 

-1  3-31 

3-6  3  0 

-3  0  3  0 

14  10 

The  uniform  cubic  B-spline  is  a  coordinate  independent,  C^,  local,  variation  diminishing  spline. 


D,  • 
A-n 

A  42 
A  43 
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2.3.  Spline  Subdivision 

We  can  subdivide  a  spline  curve /by  splitting  each  piece /(r)  in  two  halves,  replacing/(f)  by  g(u) 
where  u=2i.  In  the  cubic  case,  letting /•(j)=/lr^+5r^  +  Ct+L>,  we  get 


3 

f  \ 

2 

A' 

g2iW=/iO/2)=A 

r 

2 

+B 

r 

2 

B 

C 

D 

where 

1  0  0  O' 
0  2  0  0 
0  0  4  0 
.0  0  0  8. 

and 


/  \ 

2 

A‘ 

g2i*xW=U{t  +  \)l2)=A 

l±iUB 

t  +  l 

2 

+  C^+E  =  [t3r2fl]52f 

B 

C 

L  ^  ) 

\  4 

D 

where 


1  0  0  0' 
3  2  0  0 
3  4  4  0 
12  4  8 


We  can  compute  the  B-spline  control  points  of  g2i  and  g2i  +  t  from  those  of  /■  by  multiplying  by 


4  4  0  O' 
16  10 
0  4  4  0 
0  16  1 


and 

'1  6  1  O' 

0  4  4  0 
0  16  1 
0  0  4  4 

Since  the  last  three  rows  of  B^  equal  the  first  three  rows  of  B/^,  we  can  splice  together  the  control 
points  of  all  the  pieces  of  g  into  a  single  B-spline  control  polygon. 

We  are  interested  in  a  geometric  construction  of  the  subdivided  net  that  we  can  easily  transfer  to 
the  surface  of  the  hypersphere.  Let  Di,0^i<n  be  the  control  points  of  the  given  cubic  B-spline. 
To  compute  the  control  points  Ef_0Si<2n-3  of  the  subdivided  spline,  we  calculate  Ej;  as  the 
midpoint  of  line  (£>;,  E,  +  i).  Then,  letting  Tj  be  the  midpoint  of  (Ej;,  E2f+2),  we  calculate  E2;  +  i  as 
the  midpoint  of  (T,-,  A  +  i)-  I"  litriit  as  we  repeat  the  subdivision  process  recursively,  the  con¬ 
trol  polygon  approaches  the  B-spline  curve  itself.  This  subdivision  scheme,  due  to  Catmull  [6],  is 
illustrated  in  figure  1. 

The  subdivision  process  provides  an  easy  proof  of  the  variation  diminishing  property.  The  limit 
curve  has  no  more  zeros  than  the  original  control  polygon  if  each  stage  of  the  subdivision  process 
introduces  no  extra  zeros.  We  can  consider  each  dogleg  segment  S,  =  [E2i-i,  E,-,  E2i  +  )]  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  control  polygon  separately.  5,-  can  have  0,  1  or  2  zeros  (see  figure  2.)  If  St  has  no  zeros, 
then  neither  does  the  dogleg  5,'  =  [E2(-i,  E2,-,  E2f  +  i]  of  the  subdivided  polygon,  since  it  is  contained 
entirely  wthin  the  convex  hull  of  S,-.  If  5,-  has  one  zero,  then  so  does  S  If  S,-  has  two  zeros, 
then  Si  must  have  none  or  two.  In  no  case  can  Si  have  more  zeros  than  S,-. 
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3.  Spherical  B-splines 

The  only  geometric  operation  involved  in  the  construction  given  above  is  bisection  of  line  seg¬ 
ments.  The  analogous  construction  on  the  surface  of  the  unit  hypersphere,  replacing  line  segment 
bisection  with  great  circle  arc  bisection,  yields  a  spline  curve  with  many  of  the  properties  of  B- 
splines: 

•  The  spline  is  invariant  under  affine  transformations  of  the  hypersphere,  since  the  bisection 
operation  is. 

•  The  curves  are  C^.  Since  the  surface  of  the  hypersphere  is  locally  flat,  the  curves  inherit  all 
their  local  properties  from  the  B-splines. 

•  The  spline  has  local  control,  since  the  construction  is  local. 

•  The  curves  are  ‘spherically  variation  diminishing.*  That  is,  the  curve  has  no  more  intersec¬ 
tions  with  a  hyperplane  through  the  center  of  the  hypersphere  than  its  curvilinear  control 
polygon.  The  proof  of  the  flat  case  transfers  immediately  to  the  hypersphere,  since  it 
depends  only  on  continuity  of  the  control  polygons,  on  points  of  the  subdivided  polygon 
being  convex  combinations  of  previous  points  and  on  line  segments  intersecting  hyperplanes 
at  most  once.  A  great  circle  arc  can  intersect  a  hyperplane  through  the  origin  twice,  but  the 
arcs  of  our  dogleg  segments  are  at  most  half  a  full  circle  and  can  therefore  only  have  one 
intersection. 

3.1.  Implementation 

We  can  evaluate  the  spline  function  to  any  desired  precision  using  the  subdivision  method  directly. 
Since  the  hypersphere  is  locally  flat,  we  won’t  go  far  wong  if  we  subdivide  dowm  to  a  certain  level 
and  then  evaluate  the  ordinary  B-spline  in  Euclidean  space  directly,  projecting  the  resulting  non¬ 
unit  quaternion  back  onto  the  hypersphere.  Another  alternative  is  to  subdivide  dowm  to  some  level 
and  then  use  slerp  to  interpolate  along  the  control  polygon.  If  we  are  evaluating  the  function  at  a 
sequence  of  points  (say  the  frames  of  an  animation),  we  can  cache  the  subdivisions  to  avoid 
repeated  calculation. 

It  is  implicit  in  our  formulation  that  the  control  points  Z),  are  at  equal  parameter  intervals.  This  is 
unrealistic  in  practice.  One  way  to  deal  with  the  problem,  due  to  Loren  Carpenter  [4],  is  to  use  a 
cubic  B-spline  function  that  maps  the  uniform  parameter  into  time.  If  the  time  values  are  mono¬ 
tonic  so  is  the  B-spline,  since  B-splines  are  variation  diminishing.  The  inverse  of  this  spline  is  a 
function  that  maps  from  time  to  the  parameter  space.  Therefore  the  composition  of  the  inverse 
time  spline  and  the  spherical  B-spline  is  still  C^. 

There  are  a  couple  of  details  that  any  implementation  of  this  scheme  will  have  to  iron  out.  First, 
if  Z5;+i  =  — D,-  for  some  /,  there  is  no  unique  geodesic  joining  the  two  points.  The  subdivision 
method  can  never  generate  £(+j=£f,  so  this  is  only  a  problem  at  the  first  level  of  subdivision. 
Since  £>,-  and  — D,-  represent  the  same  orientation,  this  case  need  never  come  up.  Secondly, 
between  any  two  points  P  and  Q  there  are  two  great  circle  arcs.  One  of  them  goes  around  the  long 
way,  going  from  P  through  -Q  and  -P  before  arriving  at  Q.  When  we  bisect  PQ,  we  should  pick 
the  bisector  of  the  short  arc.  This  is  easy  enough,  the  correct  bisector  is  just  {P  +Q)l\P  +  Q\. 

4.  Conclusions 

Unit  quaternions  are  the  natural  representation  of  orientation  in  3-space.  Composing  orientations 
by  quaternion  multiplication  is  easier  than  for  any  other  known  representation.t  We  can  generate 
natural,  uniform  inbetween  of  pairs  of  orientations  represented  as  unit  quaternions  by  interpolating 
along  geodesics  of  the  unit  hypersphere. 

We  have  developed  a  unit  quaternion  spline  formulation  by  analogy  with  a  cubic  B-spline  subdivi¬ 
sion  method.  The  curves  generated  are  rotation  independent,  C^,  spherically  variation  diminishing 

■f'We  haven't  mentioned  rotations  represented  as  exponentials  of  slcew-5)'mmetric  matrices  [3].  I  am  aware  of  no 
animation  system  that  uses  them,  and  can  see  no  good  reason  to  adopt  them. 
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piecewise  splines.  The  algorithm  is  in  use  in  a  computer  animation  system  in  development  at  Bell 
Labs  and  has  already  been  used  in  actual  film  production. 

Other  curve  subdivision  schemes  are  described  in  [5]  and  [9].  Lane  and  Carpenter’s  Bezier  curve 
subdivision  formula,  when  cast  in  geometric  terms  yields  a  proof  similar  to  ours  of  the  Bezier 
curves’  variation  diminishing  property.  Carrying  that  method  onto  the  surface  of  the  hypersphere 
yields  a  spherically  variation  diminishing  curve  similar  to  Shoemake’s,  but  differing  in  detail. 

Our  proof  of  the  spherical  variation  diminishing  property  answers  Shoemake’s  [11]  question  of  the 
existence  of  simple  unit  quaternion  curves  with  provable  variational  properties.  We  would  like  to 
find  a  direct  analytic  description  of  the  curves  our  method  generates. 
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Figure  2  —  Three  Doglegs 

The  solid  horizontal  line  is  the  x  axis.  Dogleg  I£o,Di,£j]  has  no  intersections  with  the  x 
axis,  [fi.Dj.f,]  has  one  and  [£«,Dj,£j]  has  two. 
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Scattered  Thoughts  cn  Color 
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Wavefront  Technologies,  Inc. 
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1.  Introduction 

Literature  in  computer  graphics  routinely  examines  visible 
surface  techniques,  antialiasing,  and  illumination  models 
for  determining  the  color  of  surfaces.  However,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  colors  to  the  image  that  is  displayed  on  the 
monitor  is  seldom  given  much  attention.  This  discussion 
addresses  the  practical  application  of  color  science  to  com¬ 
puter  graphics  for  color  computation  and  display. 

The  relationship  can  be  developed  in  three  stages.  The 
first  is  understanding  colorimetry  as  a  perceptually  based 
study  and  relating  it  to  the  three  phosphor  additive  color 
reproduction  method  used  in  rgb  monitors.  The  second  stage 
is  exploring  the  features  and  limitations  of  the  monitor  and 
how  this  piece  of  equipment  can  be  best  used  for  display. 
And  finally,  the  third  stage  is  reviewing  the  process  of 
using  spectral  information  for  light  sources  and  materials 
in  the  application  of  the  illumination  model  so  that  the 
correct  color  is  computed. 

The  information  presented  here  is  a  background  tutorial  and 
a  review  of  current  work  I  have  been  doing.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  authoritative  reference,  but  is  intended  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  process  of  addressing  color  issues,  and 
describes  solution  attempts  that  have  produced  improvements. 

2.  Colorimetry,  and  th.e.  RGB.  MonitQL 

Colorimetry  is  a  perceptual  science,  that  is,  it  studies  and 
attempts  quantify  how  the  human  visual  system  perceives 
color.  This  study  of  perception  has  resulted  in  an  empiri¬ 
cally  and  statistically  derived  system  of  standards  that  can 
be  applied  to  computer  graphics  with  desirable  and  predict¬ 
able  results. 

2.1.  A  Distilled  Look  al  Colorimetry. 

Imagine  that  we  have  an  experimental  setup  where  a  test 
light  can  shine  on  one  half  of  a  viewers  field  and  a  set  of 
control  lights  shine  on  the  other  half  (figure  1,  slide  1) 
The  control  lights  are  Sources  at  Inm  wavelength  increments 
throughout  the  visible  spectrum  (roughly  380nm  to  770nm) 
with  an  intensity  control  for  each  source.  When  a  test 
light  is  shone  on  half  the  field,  the  viewer  matches  the 
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color  of  the  test  field  by  adjusting  the  intensities  of  the 
control  lights  the  illuminate  the  other  half  of  the  field. 

For  most  colors,  there  are  limitless  different  combinations 
of  control  source  intensities  that  will  provide  a  match. 
This  leads  us  to  conclude  the  visual  system  does  not  have  a 
receptor  for  each  wavelength.  Studies  of  the  eye  show  there 
are  three  types  of  color  receptors  called  cones,  and  thus  we 
expect  that  if  we  could  selectively  excite  the  types  of 
cones  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  any  color  sensation. 
Empirical  studies  showed  this  was  true  and  that  three 
correctly  selected  control  lights  in  the  short,  medium,  and 
long  wavelength  range  most  test  colors  could  be  matched 
(figure  2,  slide  2)  . 

The  possibility  of  matching  a  test  color  with  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  intensities  of  three  control  lights  becomes  useful 
if  the  required  intensities  can  be  predicted  given  the  spec¬ 
tral  curve  of  the  test  color.  The  test  color  sensation  is  a 
summation  of  sensations  produced  by  the  intensity  at  every 
wavelength  in  the  visible  range.  The  spectral  curve  for  the 
test  light  is  a  graph  of  the  intensity  as  a  function  of 
wavelength.  If  the  required  control  light  intensities  to 
match  every  wavelength  is  known,  then  the  spectral  curve  for 
the  test  light  can  be  multiplied  by  the  curves  that  match 
the  control  lights  to  every  wavelength,  and  the  areas  under 
the  resulting  three  curves  are  the  required  intensities  of 
the  control  lights  to  produce  a  perceptual  match  the  test 
light . 

To  determine  the  curves  that  match  the  control  lights  to  any 
given  wavelength,  three  control  lights  are  chosen,  say 
444nm,  526nm,  and  645nm,  and  these  are  matched  to  test 
lights  at  Inm  increments  throughout  the  visible  range.  In 
attempting  to  match  the  single  wavelength  test  lights  only 
the  444nm,  526nm,  and  645nm  lights  can  be  matched  exactly. 
The  other  test  lights  can  be  matched  in  hue  by  a  combination 
of  two  of  the  control  lights,  but  the  observer  needs  to  sub¬ 
tract  some  of  the  third  control  light  color  in  order  to 
match  saturation.  Obviously,  negative  color  cannot  be  added 
to  the  control  side,  but  with  some  quick  algebra,  adding 
some  of  the  third  control  color  to  the  test  side  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  result,  (figure  3,  slide  3).  This  experiment 
needs  to  be  performed  with  a  representative  sample  of 
observers  and  some  type  of  statistical  analysis  performed  to 
generate  the  average  human  response. 

Once  the  matching  has  been  performed,  the  resultant  graph  of 
the  matching  curves  for  the  444nm,  526nm,  and  645nm  curves 
can  be  plotted,  figure  4,  (slide  4).  A  more  commonly  used 
representation  is  created  by  a  2-D  projection  of  a  plot  of 
these  values  in  3-space.  Each  orthogonal  axis  represents 
one  of  the  control  sources,  L  (low  wavelength),  M  (medium 
wavelength) ,  and  H  (high  wavelength) .  For  each  wavelength 
the  vector  LMH  is  plotted  and  extended  until  it  intersects 
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the  plane  L+M+H  =  1.0.  The  coordinates  of  this  intersec¬ 
tion,  LMH'  are  found  by  dividing  each  of  L,  M,  and  H  by  the 
sum  L+M+H,  figure  5.  The  curve  defined  by  the  intersection 
points  of  the  vectors  and  the  plane  is  then  projected  into 
2D  by  looking  down  the  -L  axis,  figure  6  (slideS)  .  The 
representation  presents  a  plot  of  hue  and  saturation  called 
the  chromaticity  diagram.  The  triangle  created  by  intersec¬ 
tions  of  the  three  axis  and  the  plane  describes  all  of  the 
colors  that  can  be  reproduced  by  the  three  primaries.  The 
curve  describes  the  pure  spectral  colors  and  all  of  the 
visible  colors  are  represented  by  the  interior  of  the  curve. 

The  primaries  that  are  used  by  RGB  monitors  vary.  To  make 
the  information  described  above  useful,  it  must  be  cast  in 
terms  of  the  primaries  being  used  for  color  reproduction. 
Given  the  spectral  curves  for  the  RGB  phosphors,  we  can 
determine  the  intensities  of  LHM  required  to  match  each 
phosphor,  i.e.: 

R  =  aL  +  bM  +  cH 
G  =  dL  +  eM  +  fH 
B  =  gL  +  hM  +  iH 

Which  can  be  written  in  matrix  form  as: 

[L  M  H]  [  a  d  g  ]  =  [L  M  H]  [  ]  =  [R  G  B] 

I  b  e  h  I  I  T  1 
[  c  f  i  ]  [  ] 

Using  this  relationship,  the  matching  curves  can  be 
transformed  for  any  set  of  primaries,  figure  7  (slides  6  and 
7)  . 

The  CIE  (Commission  Internationale  d'Eclairage)  set  up  a 
standard  hypothetical  primary  set,  XYZ,  that  resulted  in  all 
visible  colors  being  in  the  positive  octant  and  whose 
integrated  matching  functions  are  of  equal  area.  These  pri¬ 
maries  are  hypothetical  in  that  they  are  a  mathematical 
abstraction  for  convenience  that  do  not  exist  in  reality, 
figures  8  and  9  (slides  8  and  9) .  The  implication  of  equal 
area  is  that  a  flat  spectral  curve  (equal  intensity  at  all 
wavelengths)  is  represented  by  equal  XYZ  values.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  selection  of  XYZ  primaries  was  made  so  that  the  Y 
matching  curve  was  identical  to  the  perceived  intensity 
function  (luminous  efficiency  function) . 

This  has  been  a  very  simplified  and  idealized  discussion  of 
colorimetry.  In  depth  information  can  be  obtained  from  many 
excellent  references  such  as  [CORN70] ,  [HUNT75] ,  [JUDD75] , 
and  [MEYESS] . 

2.2.  The  Relationship  of.  CIEXYZ  til  yO.Ut.  RGB.  MonitOX 

Proper  display  of  colors  on  a  monitor  requires  the  spectral 
curve  or  the  CIEXYZ  chromaticity  of  a  color  be  known,  and 
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the  transformation  from  CIEXYZ  to  the  RGB  primaries  of  the 
monitor  be  known.  If  the  spectral  curve  of  the  color  is 
known  it  can  be  sampled  into  CIEXYZ  by  multiplying  the  curve 
by  the  CIEXYZ  tristimulous  matching  functions  and  integrat¬ 
ing  the  resulting  curves.  The  values  of  the  CIEXYZ  tris¬ 
timulus  matching  functions  are  available  in  many  references, 
[JUDD75] , [SIGG83a]  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  An  alter¬ 
nate  method  is  to  transform  the  CIEXYZ  tristimulous  func¬ 
tions  into  the  RGB  matching  functions  for  the  monitor  and 
perform  the  sampling  with  these  curves  resulting  in  the  RGB 
values  directly  (slide  10)  .  In  either  case,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  from  CIEXYZ  to  RGB  is  required. 

It  may  be  noted  that  2-degree  and  10-degree  CIEXYZ  tristimu¬ 
lous  matching  curves  are  available.  This  refers  to  the  view 
angle  for  the  color  patches  during  the  color  matching  exper¬ 
iments.  For  graphics  applications  the  2-degree  curves 
should  be  used  as  the  images  generally  contain  very  small 
patches  of  individual  colors. 

The  generation  of  the  CIEXYZ  to  RGB  matrix  requires  chroma- 
ticity  data  for  the  monitor  phosphors.  This  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  the  monitor  manufacturer.  There  is  equipment 
available  for  measuring  the  chromaticity  of  a  light  source 
(Minolta  makes  a  luminance  chromaticity  meter,  model  CL-100, 
available  for  approx  $1200) .  Given  the  chromaticities  of 
the  monitor  phosphors  and  the  white  point  for  the  monitor, 
the  following  relationships  exist: 


red  phosphor: 

rx 

ry 

r z=l-rx-ry 

green  phosphor: 

gx 

gy 

gz=l-gx-gy 

blue  phosphor: 

bx 

by 

bz=l-bx-by 

white  point; 

wx 

wy 

wz=l-wx-wz 

[R  G  B]  [Sr(rx)  Sr(ry)  Sr(rz)]  =  [X  Y  Z] 
|Sg (gx)  Sg (gy)  Sg  (gz)  1 
[Sb(bx)  Sb(by)  Sb(bz)] 


In  this  relationship,  Sr,  Sg,  and  Sb  are  scale  factors  for 
red,  green,  and  blue,  that  set  the  correct  white  point  for 
the  transformation.  Select  RGB  and  XYZ  values  corresponding 
to  the  white  point  and  then  solve  for  Sr,Sg,  and  Sb.  Note 
the  RGB  white  point  is  1,1,1;  and  the  XYZ  white  point  is  wx, 
wy,  and  wz.  I  have  find  it  useful  to  use  the  NTSC  standard 
white  point  chromaticity  of  wx= . 310 , wy= . 316  (I  set  my  moni¬ 
tors  to  this)  and  to  scale  the  XYZ  white  so  Y=1.0.  The  Mac¬ 
beth  ColorChecker  chart  is  useful  in  assuring  that  the 
matrix  has  been  properly  generated  [MCCA76]  (slide  11) . 
This  chart  with  a  data  sheet  giving  the  chromaticity  of  the 
color  blocks  is  available  at  most  photographic  supply 
outlets.  This  is  a  standard  photographic  reference  chart 
and  a  monitor  display  of  this  is  a  useful  calibration  tool 
when  shooting  film  from  the  monitor. 

The  RGB  to  CIEXYZ  matrices  are  also  useful  for  displaying 
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images  generated  for  a  given  monitor  on  a  monitor  with  dif¬ 
ferent  phosphors.  This  requires  a  transformation  of  the 
image  data  from  RGB  of  the  first  monitor  to  R'G'B'  of  the 
second  monitor.  This  transformation  is  expressed  as; 


-1 

[RGB]  [  RGB  ]  [R'G'B']  =  [R'G'B'] 

I  to  1  1  to  I 

[  XYZ  1  [  XYZ  ] 


1.  Care  and  Feeding  oi.  the  RGE  Monitor. 

The  high  quality  RGB  monitor  has  an  abundance  of  possible 
adjustments.  Attempts  are  made  to  correctly  align  monitors 
at  the  factory,  but  through  time  the  electronics  age  and 
drift,  phosphors  burn  and  loose  their  original  brightness, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  occur  which  change  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  monitor.  This  section  describes  these 
characteristics  and  either  adjusting  them  or  working  around 
them. 


1.1.  Setting,  the  Color  Balanca 

Setting  the  color  balance  is  setting  the  white  point  for  the 
monitor.  Most  high  quality  monitors  have  color  offset  and 
gain  adjustments  for  each  of  the  guns.  The  offset  is  used 
to  set  the  white  point  for  a  very  low  intensity  display 
while  the  gains  set  the  white  point  for  full  intensity 
display.  To  check  or  reset  these  values  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  white  point  reference.  This  reference  can  be  either 
a  properly  illuminated  comparison  card  or  a  chromaticity 
measuring  device. 

Follow  the  directions  in  the  monitor  manual  for  adjustment. 
The  monitor  should  be  turned  on  for  several  hours,  prefer¬ 
ably  days,  to  allow  for  temperature  and  electrical  component 
stabilization;  and  be  in  the  installed  position,  so  that  the 
magnetic  effects  of  the  environment  are  stable  when  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made.  The  position  of  the  monitor  is  really  crit¬ 
ical  for  gun  convergence  as  opposed  to  color  calibration. 
Normally  the  low  intensity  white  point  is  set  first,  then 
the  high  intensity  white  point.  This  may  require  a  few 
iterations  as  these  are  interdependent. 

A  properly  illuminated  white  card  is  easier  to  use  for 
adjustment  because  the  required  adjustment  can  be  immedi¬ 
ately  observed.  To  use  a  chromaticity  meter  it  helps  to 
write  a  program  that  computes  the  difference  between  the 
measured  chromaticity  and  the  desired  white  point  and 
transforms  this  into  an  RGB  difference  describing  what 
adjustment  is  required. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  adjust  the  monitor,  the  next  best 
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alternatives  are  to  either  measure  the  white  point  and  base 
all  monitor  transformations  on  that  white  point,  or  to  load 
video  lookup  tables  that  correct  the  white  point  to  the 
desired  chromaticity .  Using  video  lookup  tables  is  the  less 
desirable  option  because  it  tends  to  decrease  the  effective 
color  resolution  of  the  display. 

2l.1.  Monitor  Gamma ,  Contrast .  and  Brightness 

Monitors  normally  have  a  nonlinear  response  curve,  that  is, 
the  intensity  displayed  is  not  linearly  proportional  to  the 
input  signal  level.  The  monitor  'gamma'  is  a  measure  of 
this  nonlinearity  and  relates  displayed  intensity  to  input 
signal  by  the  relationship: 


gamma 

displayed  intensity  =  input  signal 

where  displayed  intensity  and  input  signal  are  both  normal¬ 
ized  from  0  to  1 .  Typical  monitor  response  is  plotted  in 
figure  10.  The  value  for  gamma  normally  ranges  from  2.0  to 
3.0  and  can  be  established  for  a  particular  monitor  by 
measuring  the  brightness  of  gray  fields  displayed  in  the 
monitor  (usually  the  gamma  is  nearly  for  the  three  primary 
guns  although  it  may  differ) .  The  standard  NTSC  gamma  is 
2.2. 

Displaying  colors  without  properly  accounting  for  the  gamma 
of  the  monitor  will  result  in  both  a  shift  in  contrast  and  a 
shift  in  chromaticity.  Using  a  gamma  that  is  too  high  will 
decrease  the  contrast  and  shift  chromaticit ies  towards  the 
white  point.  Using  a  gamma  that  is  too  low  will  increase 
the  contrast  and  shift  chromaticities  towards  the  primaries. 
A  graph  of  the  chromaticity  shifts  for  the  macbeth  colors  as 
a  result  of  improper  gamma  correction  is  shown  in  figure  11, 
(slide  12) . 

The  contrast  and  brightness  should  be  set  according  to 
manufactures  specifications.  Usually  there  are  preset  con¬ 
trast  and  brightness  controls  that  can  be  overridden  by  con- 
tol  knobs  on  the  front  panel  of  the  monitor.  The  preset 
values  should  ALWAYS  be  used  for  image  viewing  so  that  there 
is  a  consistency  between  what  is  in  image  files,  what  is 
displayed,  and  what  is  recorded  to  film  or  videotape. 

1.1.  Using  the  Display  System  tn  Maximum  Potential 

The  display  system  normally  consists  of  a  frame  buffer  and 
monitor.  The  frame  buffer  is  24-bits  deep  divided  into  red, 
green,  and  blue  channels  of  8-bits  each.  The  signal  from 
each  of  these  channels  is  sent  through  a  video  lookup  table 
and  is  then  converted  into  an  analog  signal  that  is  sent  to 
the  monitor  gun,  figure  12.  The  video  lookup  tables  are 
typically  8-bits  in,  8-bits  out  into  an  8-bit  digital  to 
analog-  converter.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  are  256 
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discrete  linearly  spaced  voltage  levels  that  can  be  sent  to 
the  monitor  . 

The  human  visual  system  has  a  logarithmic  response  curve. 
The  apparent  brightness  of  in  intensity  step  is  relative  to 
the  average  intensity  of  the  patches  on  either  side  of  the 
step.  A  graph  of  this  response  is  shown  in  figure  13.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  visual  system  has  greater  sensitivity 
in  the  low  intensity  range,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
concentrate  the  image  intensity  resolution  in  this  range. 

It  is  common  to  store  images  as  linear  intensity  RGB  values. 
Video  lookup  tables  are  loaded  into  the  frame  buffer  to 
correct  for  nonlinearity  of  the  monitor  at  display  time. 
The  video  lookup  table  values  for  a  monitor  gamma  of  2.6  are 
plotted  in  figure  14.  Note  the  steepness  of  the  gamma  table 
curve  in  the  low  intensity  region.  This  maps  small  changes 
in  the  image  value  into  large  changes  in  the  signal  sent  to 
the  monitor  thereby  decreasing  the  effective  resolution  of 
the  display  system  in  the  low  intensity  region.  The  use  of 
video  lookup  tables  to  correct  for  monitor  nonlinearity 
results  in  a  loss  of  resolution  in  the  intensity  range  where 
the  human  visual  system  is  most  sensitive. 

Note  that  if  the  curve  of  perceived  brightness  is  mapped 
through  the  response  curve  of  the  monitor  the  result  approx¬ 
imates  a  linear  curve.  The  maximum  color  intensity  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  display  system  can  be  realized  only  if  the  image 
is  gamma  corrected  before  conversion  into  the  byte  value 
that  are  stored  in  the  image  file.  Thus  the  video  lookup 
tables  can  be  bypassed  and  the  full  range  of  frame  buffer 
values,  0-255  by  steps  of  1,  will  reach  the  monitor. 

Storing  the  images  in  a  gamma  corrected  form  can  cause  prob¬ 
lems  if  the  images  are  to  be  viewed  on  a  variety  of  monitors 
with  different  response  curves.  The  compromise  solution 
that  I  use  is  to  store  images  with  standard  NTSC  gamma  of 
2.2  applied  and  to  video  lookup  tables  that  correct  the  mon¬ 
itor  to  this  gamma.  This  puts  the  images  in  the  proper  for¬ 
mat  for  video  recording  with  no  video  lookup  tables,  also, 
the  mapping  for  most  monitors  is  then  nearly  a  linear  ramp 
video  lookup  table  thus  minimizing  the  loss  of  resolution. 

4.  Spectral  Computation  qL  Color 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to 
illumination  models  in  computer  graphics,  arbitrary  RGB  tri¬ 
plets  are  normally  plugged  into  these  models  in  the  hopes  of 
generating  realistic  images.  After  going  to  the  trouble  of 
understanding  and  calibrating  the  color  reproduction  pro¬ 
cess,  combined  with  the  trouble  of  generating  these  complex 
illumination  models,  it  seems  reasonable  to  use  the  spectral 
curves  of  real  materials  for  determining  the  correct  color. 
This  section  addresses  some  of  the  considerations  surround¬ 
ing  the  use  of  measured  spectral  curves. 
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A.i.  Spectral  Curves  for.  [Materials  and  Lights 

Spectral  curves  for  a  wide  range  of  materials  are  available 
in  a  number  materials  handbooks.  The  material  studies  from 
Purdue  University  [PURD70]  are  an  excellent  resource  for 
these  curves.  Tables  of  spectral  curves  for  standard 
illuminants  are  available  in  reference  texts  [JUDD75]  and 
manufacturers  of  bulbs  and  fixtures  can  be  consulted  for 
information  on  specific  types  of  sources. 

The  sampling  curves  have  been  developed  in  a  previous  sec¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  to  match  the  RGB  values  for  any  of 
these  curves. 

A. 2.  EQR  XYZ  Y3.  ANyTHING.  gLSE. 

Illumination  models  are  generally  expressed  without  specific 
reference  to  the  wavelength  of  the  light  used.  It  is  impli¬ 
cit  that  the  calculation  is  repeated  for  every  wavelength, 
which  is  generally  interpreted  as  repeated  for  each  of  the 
three  primary  colors;  red,  green,  and  blue.  While  illumina¬ 
tion  calculations  are  normally  performed  this  way,  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  is  the  best  method. 

Consider  a  simple  reflection  of  a  light  source  from  a  per¬ 
fectly  polished  surface,  the  energy  from  the  source  is 
either  absorbed  or  reflected  in  the  mirror  direction.  The 
spectral  curve  of  the  source  describes  the  energy  reaching 
the  surface  at  each  wavelength.  The  spectral  reflectivity 
curve  of  the  material  describes  the  percentage  of  the 
incident  energy  at  each  v/avelength  that  will  be  reflected, 
the  rest  is  absorbed  (fresnel  effects  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  are  ignored  in  this  simple  example) .  The  spectral 
curve  for  the  reflected  light  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
spectral  curve  of  the  source  by  the  spectral  reflectivity  of 
the  surface  on  a  wavelength-by-wavelength  basis. 

Information  is  lost  when  spectral  curves  are  reduced  to  a 
representation  by  three  numbers,  such  as  RGB.  The  concern 
is  whether  reducing  source  and  material  spectral  curves  to 
RGB  values  before  the  multiplication  results  in  a  RGB  value 
for  the  reflected  light  that  is  the  same  as  reducing  the 
spectral  curve  of  the  reflected  light  to  RGB  values.  If  the 
results  are  considerably  different  this  raises  question  as 
to  whether  the  RGB  notation  is  the  appropriate  choice  for 
color  computation. 

Consider  a  perfect  mirror  surface,  that  is,  a  surface  that 
reflects  all  of  the  incident  light  at  every  wavelength  with 
no  absorption.  The  spectral  reflectivity  curve  for  this 
material  has  a  value  of  1.0  at  all  wavelengths.  Any  light 
source,  such  as  a  D6500  source  will  be  reflected  with  an 
unchanged  spectral  curve,  the  reflected  color  will  be  ident¬ 
ical  to  the  incident  color.  Using  the  primaries  and  white 
point  for  my  monitor,  the  RGB  for  the  perfect  mirror  is 
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1.103,0.970,0.822  and  the  RGB  for  the  D6500  light  source  is 
o!956, 1.019, 0.898.  The  resultant  calculated  RGB _  is 
1*.055,0 .988,0  .738  which  differs  a  great  deal  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  light  source  color. 


A  possible  solution  is  to  use  the  CIEXYZ  values  for  computa 
tion  and  to  transform  to  RGB  after  computation.  Remember 
that  the  CIEXYZ  curves  are  normalized  to  equal  area  and  can 
therefore  be  scaled  so  that  the  perfect  mirror  samples  to  an 
XYZ  of  1,1,1.  An  approach  that  I  use  is  to  define  a  number 
of  simple  box  sampling  and  reconstruction  functions.  The 
sampling  functions  reduce  the  spectral  curves  to  a  number  of 
values  that  can  be  used  for  computation,  and  then  spectral 
curves  can  be  reconstructed  and  matched  to  RGB  or  CIEXYZ 
values.  I  determine  the  bounds  of  the  sampling  andrecon- 
5't,ruction  functions  using  a  non-rigorous  statistical 
of  a  number  of  material  and  light  source  spectral 
curves  (this  is  just  an  approach,  not  a  solution  to  the 
problem) .  Details  and  discussion  of  this  may  be  found  in 
[HALL83a] [HALL83b] . 


4..1.  An.  Example  of.  .the.  Problem 

A  test  case  that  I  used  to  demonstrate  the  problem  was  light 
passing  through  two  blocks  of  filter  materials  with  very 
extreme  spectral  curves,  figure  15,  The  sharp  cutoff  fre¬ 
quencies  were  carefully  selected  for  a  worst  case  condition 
in  both  the  RGB  and  CIEXYZ  solution.  The  results  of  comput¬ 
ing  images  at  Inm  wavelength  increments,  using  9  sample 
functions,  in  RGB,  and  in  CIEXYZ  are  shown  in  slide  13. 
Note  that  the  9  sample  functions  match  the  Inm  increment 
control  image  quite  closely  while  RGB  and  CIEXYZ  are  very 
different . 

From  experience  I  have  found  that  using  the  CIEXYZ  sampling 
for  computation  actually  produces  very  good  results  with 
most  naturally  occuring  materials  and  light  sources.  The 
consideration  of  laser  light,  photographic  filters,  gas 
discharge  lights  and  other  man-made  sources  and  materials 
can  require  many  more  than  3  samples  for  reasonable  results. 


1.  Conclusion. 

For  the  color  quality  of  the  generated  images  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advances  in  image  generation  technique,  it  is 
necessary  to  seriously  approach  the  color  issue.  Tacitly 
relying  on  color  computations  in  RGB  space  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  color  critical  applications  of  computer  generated 
imagery.  This  discussion  has  highlighted  problems  and  dis¬ 
cussed  approaches  towards  discovering  solutions  to  these 
problems.  It  is  apparent  that  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  area. 
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Figure  1  Color  matching  experiment  with 
control  sources  at  Inm 


I -  — I 

Figure  2  Color  matching  experiment  with 
Hiim,  526nm,  and  645nffl  lights 


Figure  5  Projection  of  the  chromatlcity  diagram 
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Figure  7  Katcbing  curves  for  typical  nonitor 
primaries 


Figure  9  CIEIXXZ  chromaticity  diagram 


Figure  8  CIEXYZ  matching  curves 


Figure  10  Typical  Monitor  response  curve 


Figure  12  Typical  frame  buffer  functional 
diagram  (from  SIGG83b) 
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Figure  13  Human  visual  system  response  curve 


Figure  14  Typical  video  lookup  table  for 
gamma  correction  of  the  monitor 


Figure  15  Material  curves  2Lnd  test  environment  for 
spectral  computation  experiments  (from  HALL83a) 
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Folding  Regular  Polyhedra 


Andrew  Hume 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey  07974 


ABSTRACT 

This  report  describes  a  system  for  constructing  a  solid  object  from  a 
specification  of  its  planar  net.  The  system  can  handle  nets  of  polygons  which 
may  overlap.  As  an  example,  the  nine  regular  polyhedra  and  the 
Archimedean  polyhedra  are  constructed  from  their  nets.  A  film  has  been 
made  showing  the  construction  process  and  some  completed  solids. 


Introduction 

Many  three  dimensional  objects  are  fabricated  from  planar  shapes  by  folding  along 
straight  lines  and  then  bonding  the  edges  that  coincide.  The  problems  in  describing  the 
planar  layout  and  assembly  of  these  objects  concern  fields  as  diverse  as  sheet  metalwork  and 
geometric  model-making.  Since  I  am  more  adept  with  scissors  and  paper  than  with  a  solder¬ 
ing  iron,  this  report  will  focus  on  the  latter  although  all  the  techniques  apply  equally  well  to 
the  former.  In  particular,  the  focus  is  on  polyhedra  which  can  be  considered  as  three- 
dimensional  shells  made  up  of  planar  polygonal  faces. 

The  end  product  of  this  work  is  a  database  of  polyhedra,  each  of  which  is  described  as 
a  planar  net  and  as  a  three  dimensional  object.  The  polyhedra  include  the  nine  regular 
polyhedra,  thirteen  Archimedean  polyhedra,  thirteen  Archimedean  duals,  and  92  other  con¬ 
vex  polyhedra  described  by  Johnson[3],  hereafter  referred  to  as  Johnson  solids.  The  Johnson 
solids,  combined  with  the  Archimedean  polyhedra  and  five  of  the  regular  polyhedra,  consti¬ 
tute  all  the  possible  convex  polyhedra  with  regular  faces*. 

Regular  Polyhedra 

Before  discussing  regular  polyhedra,  we  shall  define  a  regular  polygon  as  a  polygon 
with  a  finite  number  of  equal  sides  and  equal  vertex  angles.  According  to  taste,  the  sides 
may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  intersect.  Figure  1  shows  the  two  regular  five-sided  polygons, 
the  pentagon  and  the  pentagram. 


Figure  1 


pentagram 


•excluding  Ihe  two  infinite  classes  described  below  (prisms  and  antiprisms). 
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We  can  define  a  regular  polyhedron  analogously  to  a  regular  polygon;  a  finite  number  of 
congruent  regular  polygon  faces  and  equal  dihedral  angles  (the  angle  formed  by  two  faces 
meeting  along  an  edge)  not  equal  to  it  radians.  A  more  complete  and  rigorous  treatment  can 
be  found  in  [1]. 

Nine  solids  meet  this  definition:  the  first  five  are  the  Platonic  solids,  which  were  known 
before  the  time  of  Euclid,  the  tetrahedron,  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron  and 
icosahedron.  The  other  four  are  known  as  the  Kepler-Poinsot  solids  and  have  intersecting 
faces.  The  small  and  great  stellated  dodecahedrons  were  discovered  by  Kepler  (1571-1630) 
and  have  pentagram  (star)  faces.  The  great  dodecahedron  and  great  icosahedron  were  found 
by  Poinsot  (1777-1859)  and  have  pentagonal  and  triangular  faces  respectively.  The  small  stel¬ 
lated  dodecahedron  (shown  in  Figure  2)  and  the  great  dodecahedron  are  peculiar  as  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  Euler  theorem  F  +  V  =  E  +  Units  normal  form. 


small  stellated  dodecahedron 


Figure  2 


Uniform  Polyhedra 

Another  way  to  define  a  regular  polyhedron  is  that  its  vertex  figures  are  congruent  reg¬ 
ular  polygons.  The  vertex  figure  is  a  polygon  formed  by  joining  the  midpoints  of  all  the 
edges  meeting  at  that  vertex.  Other  classes  of  less  regular  polyhedra  can  be  generated  by 
relaxing  this  definition.  If  the  faces  are  all  regular  and  the  vertex  figures  congruent  but  not 
regular,  then  we  get  the  (facially-regular)  Archimedean  solids.  In  this  case,  the  dihedral 
angles  are  only  equal  between  congruent  pairs  of  faces.  If  the  vertex  figures  are  regular  biit 
not  all  congruent  and  all  the  dihedral  angles  are  equal,  then  we  get  the  (vertically-regular) 
Archimedean  duals.  For  historical  reasons,  the  Archimedean  duals  are  largely  ignored  in 
discussions  of  uniform  polyhedra. 

The  Archimedean  solids  can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  an  infinite 
set  of  prisms  formed  by  taking  two  regular  congruent  parallel  faces  and  joining  correspond¬ 
ing  edges  with  squares.  The  second  class  is  an  infinite  set  of  antiprisms.  To  construct  the 
antiprism  of  a  given  prism,  consistently  divide  each  of  the  rectangular  side  faces  into  two  tri¬ 
angles  by  a  diagonal  and  then  rotate  one  of  the  two  regular  congruent  faces*  in  the  direction 
such  that  all  the  triangular  side  faces  are  congruent.  The  third  class  is  a  set  of  thirteen  solids 
ranging  from  8  to  92  faces.  One  of  these,  the  truncated  icosahedront,  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

'through  —  where  ii  is  the  number  of  sides  in  the  rotated  face. 

tYe.s,  it  really  is  a  siKcer  ball!  It  is  al.so  apparently  the  shape  of  a  new  molecule  C„,  (Nature,  318,  162-163, 

1985). 


- »  ,  . 
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The  dual  of  an  Archimedean  solid  s  has  its  faces  associated  with  the  vertices  of  s.  The 
shape  of  the  face  is  taken  by  constructing  the  dual  of  the  vertex  figure  at  any  vertex.  The 
dual  polygon  is  formed  by  drawing  the  circle  containing  all  the  vertices  of  the  vertex  figure 
and  drawing  the  tangents  to  this  circle  at  each  of  the  vertices.  These  tangents  are  the  sides 
of  the  dual  polygon. 

The  Database 

The  database  is  built  in  three  steps.  The  first  and  most  tedious  step  is  to  describe  the 
planar  net  of  the  polyhedron.  The  second  determines  the  dihedral  angle  between  the  faces. 
The  third  step  combines  the  information  from  the  first  two  steps  and  generates  a  three 
dimensional  description  of  the  polyhedron. 

The  Net  Database 

The  net  or  development  of  a  solid  is  a  set  of  polygonal  faces  and  a  description  of  which 
edges  are  joined  together.  For  polyhedra  which  are  not  convex,  we  need  to  indicate  reverse 
folds.  Thus,  each  edge  connection  has  a  sign  showing  the  direction  of  the  fold.  The  nets  for 
the  cube  and  dodecahedron  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


The  net  description  forms  an  ASCII  file. 

solid  "cube" 

0:{4}-45 

1:{4}  2:{4}  3{4}  4:{4}  5:{4} 
<0.0  2.2>  <0.1  3.3>  <0.2  4.0> 
<0.3  1.1>  <5.0  4.2> 


The  descriptions  for  the  above  nets  are: 

solid  "dodecahedron" 

0: {5}-180 

1:{5}  2:{5}  3:{5}  4:{5}  5:{5}  6:{5} 
7:{5}  8:{5}  9:{5}  10:{5}  11:{5} 

<0.0  4.2>  <0.1  5.2>  <0.2  1.2> 

<0.3  2.2>  <0.4  3.2>  <5.4  6.4> 

<11.0  10. 2>  <11.1  6.2>  <11.2  7.2> 
<11.3  8.2>  <11.4  9.2> 


Solids  are  described  by  a  label,  a  set  of  face  descriptions  and  a  set  of  edge  connections. 
Faces  are  shapes  (typically  regular  n-gons  denoted  by  {»})  followed  by  an  optional  rotation  in 
degrees*.  Connections  are  denoted  by  two  edge  specifications.  An  edge  is  defined  by  f  .c 
where  /  is  the  face  and  c  is  the  edge  on  that  face.  Edge  c  connects  vertices  c  and  (c  +  l)mod;i 
where  n  is  the  number  of  sides  of  the  face.  Vertices  are  numbered  counter-clockwise  with 
zero  at  the  north  pole  (before  rotation).  Reverse  folds  are  denoted  thus  </.e  *  g.h>.  Faces 

•one  rotation  is  useful  for  orienting  the  net.  Other  rotations  can  be  useful  as  as.sertions  as  incorrect  rota¬ 
tions  are  flagged. 
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which  are  not  regular  ii-gons  are  specified  by  their  side  lengths  and  vertex  angles  and 
denoted  by  an  alphanumeric  iderttifier. 

The  Angler 

The  angler  program  determines  dihedral  angles  by  attempting  to  fold  a  planar  net  into 
a  convex  polyhedron.  Non-convex  polyhedra  have  to  be  done  by  hand.  Of  course,  for  the 
regular  and  Archimedean  solids  considered  here,  there  are  often  simple  and  elegant  con¬ 
structions  for  the  dihedral  angles.  However,  the  folder  is  designed  for  the  general  case.  A 
top  level  view  of  the  algorithm  is: 

form  perimeter 
while  perimeter  not  empty 
{ 

pick  a  vertex  v 

form  a  solid  vertex  at  v 

update  perimeter 

} 

The  perimeter  is  kept  as  a  linked  list  of  edges  in  counter-clockwise  order.  Given  a  vertex, 
the  folder  assumes  that  the  two  edges  on  the  perimeter  which  meet  at  that  vertex  will  coin¬ 
cide.  Using  the  methods  described  below,  it  calculates  the  dihedral  angles  and  rotates  the 
faces  (and  any  other  attached  faces).  The  perimeter  is  then  checked  and  edges  that  coincide 
are  deleted.  Note  that  this  may  cause  the  perimeter  to  become  a  number  of  isolated  edge 
lists. 

A  vertex  is  selected  according  to  the  heuristic  of  finding  the  vertex  with  the  minimum 
angle  between  the  two  free  edges.  This  heuristic  may  fail  as  sometimes  a  missing  face  will 
come  from  another  part  of  the  net  during  folding.  For  example,  the  nets  for  the  snub  cube 
and  snub  dodecahedron  have  large  gaps  that  are  filled  by  faces  from  another  part  of  the  net. 
This  only  becomes  apparent  after  partial  assembly.  If  the  angler  detects  an  error  or  incon¬ 
sistency,  it  backtracks  and  selects  another  vertex. 

Vertex  selection  for  the  Johnson  solids  is  done  differently.  If  h  faces  meet  at  a  vertex, 
we  say  that  vertex  is  of  order  n.  If  we  are  determining  the  dihedral  angles  between  the  faces 
meeting  at  a  vertex  of  order  n,  there  are  at  most  n~3  degrees  of  freedom.  Thus,  vertices  of 
order  3  have  a  unique  solution.  Because  of  the  symmetries  of  the  Archimedean  solids  and 
their  duals,  all  the  order  4  and  5  vertices  have  unique  solutions  as  well.  The  Johnson  solids 
do  not  have  these  symmetries.  However,  in  most  cases,  by  solving  the  order  3  vertices  first, 
we  can  reduce  the  degrees  of  freedom  at  higher  order  vertices  to  zero  and  thus  solve  the 
entire  solid. 

In  general,  the  angler  checks  itself  after  every  vertex  it  forms  and  in  case  of  errors,  it 
dumps  out  the  current  structure  and  the  perimeter  lists  of  unjoined  edges.  This  catches  both 
bad  vertex  selection  and  impossible  nets,  that  is,  nets  that  do  not  form  a  solid. 

Determining  the  Dihedral  Angle 

If  all  the  faces  are  regular  polygons,  every  vertex  is  of  order  3,  4  or  5;  examples  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Because  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  vertex  must  be  less  than  l-n  and  the 
smallest  angle  in  any  regular  polygon  is  rr/B,  the  number  of  faces  must  be  less  than  6. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Archimedean  duals  as  their  faces  are  not  regular  polygons  and  in 
fact  the  hexakis  icosahedron  (the  dual  of  the  great  rhombicosahedron)  has  vertices  of  order 
ten.  However,  as  all  the  dihedral  angles  for  the  Archimedean  duals  are  equal,  we  can  use 
the  vertex  of  mimimum  degree.  By  inspection,  the  maximum  degree  vertex  is  5  (in  the  pen- 
takis  dodecahedron,  the  dual  of  the  truncated  dodecahedron). 
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c 


B  C 


A  A' 

(b) 

Figure  4 

Vertices  of  order  3  are  straightforward  to  solve.  In  the  example  in  Figure  4(a),  the  face 
VAB  is  rotated  about  the  edge  VB  and  VA'C  about  VC  until  the  vertices  A  and  A'  coincide. 

Vertices  of  order  4  form  a  quadrilateral  pyramid  with  one  degree  of  freedom.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  for  the  Archimedean  polyhedra  and  their  duals,  symmetries  reduce  the 
number  of  possible  cases  to  the  following  few.  In  Figure  4(b),  the  apex  will  be  V  and  the 
(rectangular)  base  ABCD.  The  base  will  always  be  one  of  four  shapes.  These  shapes  are 
shown  in  Figure  5(a)  and  5(b).  Assuming  all  the  edges  are  of  length  1,  the  parameter  z  is 
one  of  two  values,  V2  or  <|),  where  c})  is  the  golden  ratio  (=1.618).  The  two  dihedral  angles 
can  be  found  easily  by  spherical  trigonometry. 

1  1 


z 

z  1 

(a)  (b) 

Figure  5 

Vertices  of  order  5  are  treated  analogously  to  vertices  of  order  4.  In  the  example  of  Fig-  ' 
ure  4(c),  the  pyramid  has  apex  V  and  base  ABCDE.  The  shape  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is 

shown  in  Figure  5(c).  The  half-angle  a  can  be  found  by  solving  the  cubic  sina— sin3a  = 

The  Folder 

The  folder  program  treats  the  polyhedron  as  a  set  of  hinged  shells.  Initially,  every  face 
is  a  shell.  At  every  hinge,  one  of  the  two  shells  is  rotated  through  the  specified  angle. 
Checks  are  made  for  coinciding  edges  and  all  shells  with  coincident  edges  are  merged  into 
one  shell.  At  the  end,  there  should  be  only  one  shell. 

Current  Status 

The  database  has  complete  entries  for  the  regular,  Archimedean  and  Archimedean  dual 
polyhedra.  Nets  have  been  entered  for  all  of  the  Johnson  solids  and  some  of  these  have 
dihedral  angles  and  have  been  folded.  The  numerical  error  in  the  coordinates  (stored  on  a 
VAX  as  double  precision)  is  smaller  than 

Future  work  goes  in  two  directions:  determining  an  algorithmic  way  to  find  the 
dihedral  angles  for  awkward  Johnson  polyhedra  and  presenting  the  data  for  each 
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polyhedron  symbolically.  For  example,  specifying  the  dihedral  angle  for  the  dodecahedron 
as  Tr-tan"’2  rather  than  the  standard  116°  34'. 

Conclusions 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  variety  of  solids  using  only  their  planar  nets  and  with  no 
knowledge  about  the  final  structure  other  than  convexity.  In  addition,  many  solids  (such  as 
the  regular  stellated  polyhedra)  with  concave  vertices  can  be  handled  by  means  of  reverse 
folds. 

Indeed,  constructing  the  solids  by  folding  rather  than  by  analytic  methods  has  some 
advantages,  as  the  mapping  between  faces  in  the  planar  and  solid  representations  is  directly 
derived.  For  example,  given  a  geographical  database,  it  is  possible  to  project  a  world  map 
onto  any  of  the  convex  regular  polyhedra.  Each  face  is  tangential  to  the  inter-sphere  and 
using  a  gnomonic  projection,  we  can  obtain  nets  that  fold  into  polyhedral  world  globes. 
Such  a  net  for  the  truncated  icosahedron  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 


Figure  6 
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